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RECENT LETTERS. FROM JAPAN. 


_ It is not often that a single mail brings us so much of valuable at- 

testation to the nature of our work for sailors, as is contained in the 
four letters printed below, lately received from our chaplain at Yoko- 
hama, Rev. W. T. Austren. The first, from his own pen, portrays, in 
detail, the nature and results of the work of divine grace among seamen 
at Y., referred to in the MaGAzine for February, (p. 56),—the second 
from chaplain CRawrorD of the U. S. Navy, throws ampler light upon 
the same,—and the third, also written by chaplain Crawford, is filled 
with information, from a man of experience, as to the real wants and 
preferences of sailors when in seaport communities. Perhaps the most 
striking, certainly the most graphic, of the letters, is Number 4, 
which, by its title, explains itself. The series makes a very rich and 
fruitful collection. We have no question of their interest to our 
readers. 


No. 1. 

THE GOOD WORK AT YOKOHAMA. 
Sramen’s Misston, YOKOHAMA, ed in the work of the AMERICAN 
Japan, January 24th 1883. SrAMEN’S FRIEND SocreEry, it will 
“Tt iswith great pleasure that I be a source of gratitude to Al- 
forward to you my report of work mighty God, that in all the depart- 
for the quarter ending December ments of the work, at Yokohama, 
31st, 1882. To all who are interest- progress of an encouraging charac- 
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ter has been experienced, and a 
large number of seamen, both 
ashore and afloat, have listened to 
the word of life, and not a few have 
-been savingly converted to God. 

“During the waiting time last 
quarter, when but few vessels vis- 
ited the port, we were led to seek 
earnestly at the throne of grace 
for an endowment of power for 
service, that should make us more 
efficient in the work of God en- 
trusted to us, and according to the 
definite promises recorded in Mat- 
thew vii: 6, and v: 5, we sought 
not in vain. 

*“ Since receiving this great bless- 
ing our work has prospered as 
never before, and some forty-five 
souls have come to Christ. The 
work has been going on alike in 
American and English ships, and 
is growing both in scope and power. 
On many of the ships now there 
are held, by the Christian seamen, 
nightly meetings for prayer and 
Bible study, and we are constantly 
receiving letters from those of the 
young converts that have left us, 
telling us that they are continuing 
steadfast in the faith, and increas- 
ing in the knowledge and love of 
God. 

** Chaplain CRAWFORD is rejoic- 
ing over the good work begun on 
the Richmond. He had been very 
much burdened in prayer for the 
precious souls entrusted to his care, 
but up to the 18th of November 
last had seen no result from his 
faithful labor, and was much dis- 
couraged, but on Sunday, the 19th 
November, he asked permission to 
bring the men who attended his 
services on board the Richmond 
on shore to our service at the 
Mission Rooms, which the captain 
readily granted, and by the blessing 
of God, at this service, five of the 
crew of the Richmond,and one man 
from H. M.S. Daring, found peace 
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in Christ. Both Admiral Cxrrz and 
Captain SKERRBETT, as well as the 
other officers, have shown Mrs. A. 
and myself much kindness, and 
before the ship left for the South, 
we received a present from the 
officers of 55 Mexican dollars, and | 
from the crew, $160, to aid us in 
our work. Our Sunday service on 
the U. 8. 8. Monocacy has been 
continued, and five of the crew of 
that vessel have found Christ at 
our meetings. 

«The statistics of the work for 
the quarter are as follows:—Sery- 
ices held, 143, Temperance meet- 
ings, 16, Social meetings, 4, Pledges 
taken, 23, Attendance at the Mis- 
sion Services on shore, 1,546, Con- 
versions, 44, Visits of men to the 
Reading Room, 1,697, Officers, 60, 
Visits to Ships, 62, Visits to Hos- 
pitals, 26, Visits to prisons, 22, Bi- 
ble Class, 8, Letters to seamen 
written and received, 30, Bibles 
and Testaments sold, 13. 

‘There has been a course of 
Popular Monthly Lectures deliver- 
ed to seamensat the Mission Rooms, 
also a free Christmas dinner given 
to 60 seamen. 

‘*All our missionary brethren are 
rejoicing with us in these manifest 
tokens of the presence and power 
of the Holy Spirit in this work 
among the seamen, a large num- 
ber of them attend regularly at 
our daily meetings and gladly 
assist in the work, praying that 
this blessimg may abide and many 
more souls be won for Jesus to 
whom be all the glory. 

I remain 

Yours respectfully, 
Wm. T. AUSTEN.” 

““P. 8. Lenclosea letter just 
received from Chaplain CRAWFORD 
telling of the good work going on, 
also a copy of a letter written to 
the local papers by Captain S1o- 
cum, ofthe Northern Light, refer- 
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ring to some Gilbert Group island- 
ers he had picked up at sea. I 
found these people on board when I 
called and relieved the captain of 
their care, taking them to the Mis- 
sion, where we have them now un- 
der our care, until the-mail steamer 
leaves on Friday for San Francis- 
co. The P. M.S.S. Co. agent has 
kindly promised them, with their 
boat, a free passage thus far, on 
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their return to the islands. We 
have been able to comfortably 
clothe them and, with the kind 
assistance of Capt. SLocum, $450 
has been collected for them which 
we are sending on to Mr. Frintr 
of the Mission Board, at San Fran- 
cisco, who we hope will see them 
cared for and returned in safety 


to their islands. 
Ne 4 Rega e ts 


No. 


2. 


FROM CHAPLAIN CRAWFORD, U. S. N. 


S. RIcHMOND, 


Dear Brother'and SisteR AN 

“We réached this Bir: 
day ak/ mi aft a ratheSuik leasant 
passagexof féven daySann 
- gasakie One-day last Week 


est.gale that hive seen 


since Pejoined this s but we 
suffered, d being 
wet andy 

cow: day after 
Christm agp Mas evening 


perance Hall. 
present from the Flying Fish, 
Magpie, Monocacy, and this ship, 
and we had a glorious time. , In 
fact I have been having a constant 
succession of blessings, since we 
left Yokohama, and the work on 
board ship continues to grow in 
scope and power. Mr. M ; 
our apothecary, has definitely made 
up his mind to be a Christian. I 
have wanted him for a long time. 
Five or six others, whom you do 
not know, have been converted. 
The men hold a meeting every 
night, in the fore hold. I was there 
last evening, and we had a wonder- 
ful blessing. It would do you good 
to. hear the men pray for you. 


““T was awakened at midnight 
Sunday, by a band serenade, got- 
ten up as a joke on the Ward 
Room. As soon as I was awake, 
my first thought was:—‘‘ This is a 
new year,—I consecrate it to God.” 
Since then I have found out that 
five or six men were on their knees 
in the fore hold at the same time, 
doing the same thing. Last night 
we repeated the consecration, and 
this year we are going in for vic- 
tory. ; 

“*T expected a letter from you, 
on our arrival here, but was disap- 
pointed. Perhaps the Tokio will 
bring me one. However, I have 
heard from a good friend in Yo- 
kohama, and know about the 
glorious meetings you are having, 
especially on Wednesday evenings. 
It rejoices my heart to know that 
God is pouring out his spirit so 
wonderfully upon you. At the 
next Wednesday evening meeting 
after you receive this, please re- 
member me to the brothers and 
sisters assembled. Tell them that 
I pray for them, and that I am 
running along the highway, with 
gladness in my heart and songs on 
my lips. I never felt my Savior 
so near and so precious as He now 
is. We hope to return to Japan 
early in the spring. When we get 
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to Yokohama we will have a reg- 
ular meeting for rejoicing. 

““T will let you know how the 
good work progresses here, from 
.timeto time. I pray for you both 
every day. 
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** Hoping to hear from you soon, 
Iam 
Yours in Christian fellowship, 
GEORGE A. CRAWFORD. 
Chaplain U. S. N.” 


No. 3. 
FROM CHAPLAIN CRAWFORD TO THE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 


SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


U. 8S. S. RicHmonp, 
Hone Kone, Cuina, January 9th, 1883. 


«‘T have for some time had it in 
mind to write to you, but have 
been prevented by press of work 
and failure of my eyesight. Iam 
very much interested in temper- 
ance work among seamen. For 
nearly two years we have had a 
vigorous Lodge of Good Templars 
on board of this ship. In some of 
the ports on this station there are 
many helps on shore. There is a 
large Temperance Hall here, also 
one in Shanghae. At Yokohama, 
Japan, Brother and Sister Austen 
are doing a great work. I never 
met more thoroughly devoted 
people. She is a princess among 
women, and sailor men will do 
anything for her. They need more 
accommodations for lodging sea- 
men, but are doing all they can in 
that direction. At Kobe, Japan, 
the Temperance Hall needs help. 
It was started last spring, largely 
through the efforts and contribu- 
tions of this ship’s company. A 
petty officer was discharged from 
the U. S. 8. Ashuelot to take 
charge of it. Since then he has 
been doing a good work, both at 
the Hall and as a missionary to 
seamen. Some months he has not 
realized more than $8 or $10 for 
his services. Having used up his 


own stock of money, I do not see 
how he can stay much longer, un- 
less he has help. Kobe is a large 
shipping port, and ought to have 
a commodious home for seamen. 

“Tt is a mockery to tell sailors 
that they ought not to visit rum 
shops for food and lodging, when 
no other places are open to them. 
Can not your Society do something 
for Kobe? Rev. R. H. Davis,— 
of the jA..B. Gy 3. OM Sateonet 
place, is much interested in the 
work, and I am sure would be glad 
to give you such detailed informa- 
tion as you might desire. 

“You see Ll know what a difference 
there is in our own crew, when we 
are where they can find amusement, 
food and lodging at a respectable 
place. Onone special occasion in 
Shanghae we had over one hundred 
men on liberty, and every man off 
on time, clean and sober; and we 
have approximated that frequently, 
when in ports containing Temper- 
ance Halls. The men do patronize 
such places, when they are pro- 
vided. 

‘“It may please you to know 
that we have a church on board 
this ship, to which members are 
added every week. Hoping you 
will accept my great interest in 
the work as an apology for this 
letter, | am 

Yours very respectfully; 
GroRGE A. CRAWFORD, 
Chaplain, U. S. N.” 
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No. 
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4, 


AMERICAN SHIP NORTHERN LIGHT 5; CAPTAIN SLOCUM’S ACCOUNT OF 


RESCUING SOME NATIVES 


“‘It seems that about the end of 
October last (1882) twelve na- 
tives of Abemarna Isiand (Gilbert 
Group) were overtaken by a storm 
and driven to leeward of their 
archipelago and continued to be 
drifted about from north to south, 
and east to west, at the scant 
mercy of a changing monsoon, un- 
- til Sunday the 10th of December, 
when the Northern Light picked 
up the surviving five about six 
hundred miles from their island 
home. Seven of their number had 
in this time perished, the first to 
succumb being a woman. ‘The 
supply of food they were possessed 
of was limited to a small quantity 
of dry, pulverized banana, and 
their stock of water could not have 
exceeded more than six gallons, as 
their utensils would not have held 
more. A few bottles of cocoanut 
oil completed their, stock of pro- 
visions. 

“‘Speaking of these people as 
natives of a ‘South Sea Island,’ 
would not, I think, convey to the 
bulk of the Christian world a 
proper conception of the class of 
people, a few of whom. we had 
been fortunate enough to rescue 
from inconceivable horrors. A 
more devout band of Christians I 
never met. When first hauled out 
of their cheerless cockleshell, more 
dead than alive, and placed safely 
on board our comfortable ship, a 
man who appeared to be a leader 
gave thanks to the Almighty with 
becoming reverence. They then 


PACIFIC SCROOL 


OF THE GILBERT ISLANDS. 


fell on the deck in utter exhaus- 
tion. Brandy and other stimu- 
lants were administered. Warm 
tea seemed to agree very well with 
one or two who refused brandy on 
the plea that they were Christians. 
They all smoked, however, and for 
the first time in my life I thought 
that possibly there might be some 
virtue in tobacco. When the wo- 
man, poor thing, had finished her 
light meal and smoked a few whiffs. 
from a pipe she reached out her 
hand for our little Garfield, beck- 
oned him to come, but before he 
could go to her she was away in the 
land ef visions, dreaming, proba- 
bly, of being ceaselessly tossed on 
the remorseless sea, without hope 
other than her hope in heaven, 
among the dead and the dying, 
waiting only for death to end her 
own sufferings. The remainder 
soon followed the example of the 
woman, and on waking they seem- 
ed much bewildered, looked around 
the ship, then aloft at the cloud of 
white canvas. Their own craft 
had, in the meantime, been thor- 
oughly e¢leaned, propped upright, 
a tent-like roof made over her; all 
their little trinkets and scanty 
clothing washed and spread out to 
dry in a tropical sun which for the 
two days previous had been dark- 
ened by tempest and rain which 
made their condition hapless in- 
deed. | 

‘« Allah is great!’ would have 
exclaimed the famous Sinbad. 
Whaggie, the youngest of the three 
young men, now addressed me in 
very good English,—‘ Captain, 
where ship bound?’ I informed 
him that we were bound for Japan. 
‘Ship no stop Abemarna?’ To 
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this query I replied it was possible 
we might touch at his island if 
winds prevailed from the west, and 
if we had easterly winds we should 
touch at Ponape,—in, any event 
they should be cared for as well 
as circumstances would permit. 
‘Captain,’ said Whaggie, ‘I thank 
you.’ Not one on board our ship, 
IT am sure, but would render the 
unfortunates any assistance which 
lay in their power, thinking of the 
day, perhaps, that might sometime 
come when they would be glad of 
merciful treatment . themselves. 
For my own part I had but to go 
back a short way in my career to 
remember being succored by island- 
ers of less pretensions to Christian- 
ity than many who would not do 
so much; and: it seemed as if I 
heard the voice of these simple peo- 
ple continually saying,—‘ Show us 
the mercy we to others show.’ 
“The change in their fortune 
soon began to tell on these waifs 
of the sea, three of whom were 
young men whose physique and 
manly form could not be matched 
by any three men among our crew. 
The fourth was an elderly man, 
the husband of the surviving wo- 
man, and a brighter eye than 
twinkled in his old head it would 
be hard to find. It was he who 
refused brandy, repeating his only 
words of English, ‘me missionary!’ 
pointing at himself and then up- 
wards. We readily comprehended 
his meaning. The poor old fellow 
seemed quite reconciled in the be- 
lief that his time was about up 
when we were removing him into 
regular quarters along with the 
rest. Whaggie looked at him and 
shook his head, saying,—‘ tabboo!” 
We laughed them out of this idea 
and told them that among ‘bow- 
rie’ missionaries thére was no ‘ tab- 
boo.’ The old man did not at 
first place much faith in what I 
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said, but later on we became great 
friends. I never visited their quar- 
ters but he asked me by signs and 
gestures to sit down, invariably, 
too, alongside of his wife. What 
man could ask for greater mark of 
confidence? 

‘* Many a worse looking woman, 
too, might be found, indeed her 
graceful figure, notwithstanding 
her middle age, might be envied 
by many a ‘belle.’ Poor thing, it 
was not amiss, either, that a white 
sister was at hand who could ex- 
tend to her needful help. I fully 
expected when she came round, to 
have her pay the same compli- 
ments to my good wife that her 
husband had heaped upon me, but 
she did not, for what reason I 
know not, except that women are 
possibly more inclined to jealousy 
than men are. 

**About a week on board and 
prospects looked lke landing our 
proteges on their own island. We 
reached within forty-five miles and 
I fully expected to make the land 
early next morning. On learning 
this the islanders set to rejoicing. 
IT came on deck, as is my custom, 
in the middle watch, and found 
three young men arm inarm, walk- 
ing the decks, singing psalms. 

‘**Our disappointment next day 
was great when we found by ob- 
servations that we had struck the 
equatorial current and had been 
set far to the westward. With a 
light easterly wind it was not prac- 
ticable to pursue the course longer. 


The disappointment to them must 


have been very great. I felt con- 
science-smitten for having held out 
such high expectations, but it 
really looked like a sure thing to 
me at the time. 

‘“Thence we shaped our course 
for Ebon Island, which also lay 
in our track. We made it at night, 
a dark boisterous night, and no 
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time to be hovering about coral 
reefs in a heavy ship. So from this 
we took our departure for Baring 
Island expecting to sight it early 
next day. We sailed fairly over 
the sea next day, but found no 
island. Our chronometers having 
been verified the truth of the ship’s 
position was confirmed from Ebon 
Island.. From where Baring Island 
was supposed to be we now shaped 
our course for Ponape and sailed 
fifteen miles when the mast-head 
lookout hailed ‘Land ho! nearly 
ahead!’ This we made out to be 
Baring Island, thirty miles to the 
west of its assigned position on the 
charts. There again is an adven- 
ture for us, that seldom may har- 
pen. Even in most uncivilized 
parts of the world a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge of existing rocks 
and other dangers has been gained 
by untiring surveys. 

‘Our island friends were in 
doubt if they would be kindly re- 
ceived by the inhabitants of this 
island; they were in doubt of its 
being inhabited by others than 
cannibals, and as night and stormy 
weather were again upon us, com- 
munication with the 
cut off. I did not feel justified in 
simply giving them provisions and 
sending them off in their boat to 
an almost unknown island and 
perhaps extremely unkind people. 
They were evidently alarmed at 
the idea of being thus turned off, 
and I considered I had no more 
right to turn them adrift than I 
would have with people of any 
other nation thrown on our hospi- 
tality. Northeast trades now fair- 
ly opened out on us and my mind 
was soon made up. Calling our 
visitors to me I acquainted them 
with what I thought best for all 
concerned, ‘Taiban’ (Japan) was 
the word, and I assure you their 


shore was~ 
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faces at once brightened up and a 
load was taken off my mind. 
“Next morning as our ship fair- 
ly danced along toward Japan, 
Whaggie asked if I thought they 
should ever see Abemarna again. 
I looked at their situation now in 
a new aspect, and determined that 
they should see their Abemarna 
and friends again if my interest 
could bring this about. I made 
light of their fears and told them, 
as best I could, that one of our 
many war ships cruising the ocean 
would very likely carry them back, 
boat and all. Whaggie intimated 
that the king of -Abemarna would 
be pleased enough to ‘pay money, 
give plenty cobre, &c.’ Perhaps 
he would knight me into the bar- 
gain, who knows? My opportu- 
nity was probably lost by being 
met with foul currents, other- 
wise I might now be known as 


‘Sir P. G. or Lord Bukiron, instead 


of plain Pil Garlic,—or better still, 
perhaps, as Governor of an island. 
As for goods or money payment 
we could not entertain a thought 
of it. For was it not so with Sin- 
bad, the sailor, when he proffered 
goods to the owner of the ship in- 
strumental in his escape from the 
mountain? Was he not told:— 
‘We take nothing from any one, 
and when we behold a shipwrecked 
person on the shore of the sca, or 
on an island, or in a boat, we take 
him with us and feed him and 
give him drink, and if he be naked 
we clothe him, and when we ar- 
rive at the port of safety we give 
him something of our property as 
a present, and act towards him 
with kindness and favor for the 
sake of God whose name he exalt- 
ed!’ This sentiment, I think, is 
worth being. kept in mind. I 
would fain add that ‘the inhabi- 
tants of the port of safety to which 
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the ship arrives also act kindly ma on the 15th January, with our 
toward him.’ It is right that we strange passengers on board. What 
should not be outdone by an Arab. shall we do with them?” 

“‘We arrived safely in Yokoha- 


By the postscript affixed to Letter No. 1, (Rey. Mr. Austen’s) our 
readers will see that this inquiry of Captain Stocum has been satisfac- 
torily answered. 

We have already commended the preceding letter to the special re- 
gard of our readers, but before leaving it, let us urge them to note 


it as the record of fruit from Christian missions begun in the Gilbert . 


Group of the Micronesian Islands, hardly more than thirty years ago, 
(1851). “At that time,” says a writer, ‘‘ the religion of the natives 
was the loosest form of spirit-worship without priest, idol or temple. 
They practiced polygamy. The children went naked for ten or twelve 
years. The men wore a girdle, and the women a broader mat around 
them. ‘The appearance of nudity was relieved by the tattooing with 
which they were purposely and skilfully adorned.” Plainly, these 
were a race of first class heathen. Neither ‘‘free thinking,” ‘‘ agnos- 
ticism,” or the much talked of ‘‘new theology” of these latest days 
will be likely to produce such results as the transformation of kindred 
heathen into the reverent and faithful spirits of whom the sailor, Capt. 
Stocum, has written, above. For that, an old time Christianity whose 
history is full of such issues, is requisite. 

Christian readers will take from the narrative, moreover, a fresh 
persuasion of the ever watchful Providence of God above and for 
“* His Own.” 


From The New York Times. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SIGNAL CODE AND OTHER MEANS 
OF GIVING OR ASKING INFORMATION, AID, 
- OR WARNING AT SHA. 


When two vessels pass each other extent, contains signals for almost 
at sea it is the custom for them to ®2ything which one captain could 
inlarchange greetings by display. Hh, communicate fo another 
ing their ensigns and, should their gover that his chronometer has 
masters feel inclined to hold an - become useless, he can, when the 
extended conversation, they can first vessel comes in sight, display 
resort to the international code of ® Signal which when liberally in- 
signals. This code, which is used berprehed aul) Vt Cae ae ae 


f : boss, have you got such a thing a 
by nearly all of the nations which an extra ae about you?” 


engage in commerce to any great If the other master has the desired 
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instrument to spare he hoists a 
little, white, three-cornered pen- 
nant, with a red ball in the field. 
This signifies ‘“‘yes.” A boat is 
lowered from the vessel which 
stands in need of the chronometer, 
and the captain or one of his offi- 
cers goes on board the other vessel 
and makes a bargain for the in- 
strument. There is a certain signal 
which means ‘“‘ You are running 
into danger.” This always meets 
with prompt attention, and, should 
the sea not prove too heavy, the 
captain who has been warned goes 
on board the vessel which has dis- 
played the signal and ascertains 
what the danger is for which he 
will have to look out. The master 
of a vessel can, by means of code 
signals, tell the latitude or lon- 
gitude, or the time of day, and 
give almost any other information. 
He can also indicate that he is 
short of provisions, or has sickness 
on board, or is in a sinking condi- 
tion, or requires any particular sort 
of aid. The International Signal 
Board meets nearly every year and 
adopts some new signals, so that 
the code is gradually assuming 
very large proportions. 


Jot Signals Enough. 


And yet, extensive as it is, there 
often arises some unthought of em- 
ergency in which a captain is ata 
loss for the proper signal. Three 
years ago, when the Guion steam- 
ship Arizona ran into an iceberg 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, 
she could haye received warning of 
her danger on the previous day had 
there been a signal which denoted 
that icewas ahead. The Anchoria 
of the Anchor Line, which had 
sighted the iceberg, passed the 
Arizona about 12 hours before the 
accident, and the captain of the 
former did not deem it worth while 
to signal ‘* You are running into 
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danger.” There issome signal for 
nearly every one of the principal 
ports and navigable rivers and 
bays in the world, so that any 
vessel can signify where she is from 
and where she is bound. Each 
vessel has a signal for its own 
name, but thisis not entered into 
the international code. Each coun- 
try arranges its own name signals, 
and these are usually hoisted under 
the ensign. In ship reports some- 
thing similar to the following is 
frequently seen :—‘‘ Passed an Am- 
erican ship showing the letters 
PQRS.” The name of the vessel 
passed can easily be found by ref- 
erence to the American code of 
names. The signals by which the 
numerous communications of the 
international code are made con- 
sist of about a score of little flags 
which represent “‘ yes,” ‘‘ no,” and 
all of the letters of the alphabet 
with the exception of the vowels 
a, e,i, 0, u, and y. For reasons 
best known to themselyes the 
originals framers of the code dis- 
played undue partiality for con- 
sonants and left the vowels out in 
the cold. In order to read, the 
signals rightly it is necessary to 
have a good eye for colors. A color- 
blind person would be apt to mix 
matters sadly when viewing the 
flags through a glass at a distance 
of several miles. ‘‘No” is re- 
presented by a small white ball in 
a blue, three-cornered field, and 
with the exception of its colors is 
exactly like ‘‘ yes.” The flag which 
represents either the ‘‘ code signal” 
or the ‘answering pennant” is a 
long, three cornered flag, in which 
red and white bars alternate. 
When immediately under the en- 
sign this flag is the ‘‘ code signal,” 
and when placed elsewhere is the 
‘‘answering pennant.” The flags 
representing the different letters 
vary in shapeas well as color. The 
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colors used are red, white, blue, 
and yellow. Some are long, three- 
cornered pennants, while others 
are square flags. “‘W” is a red 
square in the centre of a white field, 
which in turn is in the middle of 
a blue field. ‘*Q” is square and 
is entirely yellow, and *R” is a 
large yellow cross in a red field. 
‘““N ” resembles a checker-board, 
and has 16 spots which are alter- 
nately blue and white. ‘The flags 
representing the other letters have 
been made as different from each 
other as possible. On festival days 
in port when a master wishes to 
make his ship look particularly 
gay he strings these signals on a 
line with his ensign, and when he 
has a few spare flags on board he 
can make the string reach from 
the foremast along the tops of the 
main and mizzen masts and down 
to the wheel. These are usually 
admired by many who regard them 
as‘‘the flags of all nations.” Instead 
of spelling out the signals a certain 
combination of letters is used for 
each communication in the code. 
The combinations usually consist 
of from two to four letters, al- 
though more than the latter num- 
ber 1s sometimes used. The dif- 
ferent kinds of signals and answers 
are arranged in the code under sep- 
arate heads and can easily be 
found by captains. Copies of the 
flags and the letters which they re- 
present are usually pasted up in 
the pilot-houses of steam-ships, so 
that the quartermasters are quite 
familiar with the use of the signals. 
Sometimes the vessels which speak 
each other are so far apart that it is 
impossible to distinguish the colors 
of the signals. The unhappy skipper 
is then in asomewhat similar condi- 
tion to that of the owner of a safe 
who has forgotten the combination 
which will open it. If it happens 
to be a matter of great importance 
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one of the vessels can leave its 
course and come up close to the 
other. 
Recognition of Steamship Lines. 

Each steam-ship line has the 
funnels of its vessels painted in a 
particular way, and this is the prin- 
cipal distinguishing mark by which 
they are known in the day-time. 
Each line has also ‘some night 
signal. One will burn bright lights 
of particular colors, while another 
will fire a Roman candle with a 
certain number of balls, or display 
different colored lights both for- 
ward and aft. Vessels in their re- 
ports frequently mention having 
passed a steam-ship of a certain 
line bound in a certain direction. 
The latter had not been spoken, 
but was known by her distinguish- 
ing marks or hghts. There are 
certain night signals of distress 
which consist of lights or rockets. 
All of these are mentioned in the 
code, and can easily be interpreted 
by an experienced captain or offi- 
cer. There is no more trust- 
worthy danger signal than the side 
lights of another vessel when they 
appear directly ahead. The green, 
or white light, as it is sometimes 
called, is on the starboard side of 
a vessel while the red light is on 
the port side. When the master 
of a vessel observes a signal light 
ahead he knows that a stranger is 
attempting to cross his bows, but 
when he sees both a red anda 
green light he is warned that the’ 
other vessel is directly ahead. A 
pilot-boat burns a torch in addi- 
tion to the usual side lights, and 
a steam-ship displays an elevated 
bright light forward. Bright, 
green, and red hghts in the form 
of a triangle indicate the approach 
of a steam-ship. The story is told 
of the captain of a coasting vessel 
who when, nearing port, put his 
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little son on the lookout with in- 
structions to report whatever he 
saw. An hour afterward the lad 
awoke from a pleasant nap and 
called out :—‘‘Oh, Pa; we are 
most home, for I can see the 
lights in Dr. Smith’s drug store!” 
The litte fellow was quite delight- 
ed by the appearance of three col- 
ored lights which belonged to a 
large steam-ship that was bearing 
directly down on the. coaster. 
Strange as it may seem many cap- 
tains while on long voyages neglect 
to display their side lights simply 
in order to save oil. 


Nearing Port. 


When a vessel is nearing port 
after a long voyage the captain is 
apt to be somewhat out of his reck- 
oning owing to a defective chro- 
nometer, orsome other cause. He is 
then obliged to ask the latitude or 
longitude of the first vessel which 
comes: within speaking distance. 
There is a certain combination in 
the code for each degree and min- 
ute of latitude and longitude on 
the charts. The masters of small 
craft are often unscientific nayi- 
gators, and they are apt to get 
much. out of their reckoning. 
When a large vessel heaves in 
sight the small craft will’ head 
directly for her and, if possible, 
will come within hailing distance. 
Her master will then yell out, 
asking the latitude or longitude. 
Sometimes the captain of the 
large ship will not deign to answer 
the question, but, fearing that the 
small craft will come too near, he 
chalks the desired information on 
a board for the, other master to 
read. The navigators of miniature 
ships who have frequently defied 
destruction of late by crossing the 
ocean out*of pure fool-hardiness 
carry neither code nor signals, but 
invariably correct their dead reck- 
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onings by appealing to passing 
vessels for whatever information 
they may desire. When one of ° 
these little craft approaches a 
large ship the captain of the latter 
imagines that he sees a shrp-wreck-. 
ed crew in an open boat, and lays 
to for it to come up, but, to his 
disgust, he finds that it is merely 
a miniature ship. it 
Captains not always Sociable. 


Masters of vessels, like ordinary 
persons, greet those whom they 
pass or else show their respect by 
a studied silence, according to the 
state of mind in which they happen 
to be at the time, When the wind 
is fair and the captain is in good 
spirits he will hoist his ensign to 
a vessel several miles distant, and 
will keep dipping it out of court- 
esy and making unnecessary signals 
as long as the other is in sight. 
But if the same captain happens 
to find himself becalmed during a 
homeward voyage, when he is anx- 
ious to make the most of every 
hour, he will allow half a dozen 
other vessels to he within ‘hailing 
distance of him all day without 
making a signal to any one of them. 
Two vessels may pass so close to 
one another in bad weather that 
they will have to change their 
courses in order to avoid a collision, 
and yet no signals will pass be- 
tween them. The members of the 
crews will take off their hats and 
wave thém, but the two captains 
will stand on their respective poops 
and stare at éach other like a cou- 
ple of stuck pigs without so much 
as nodding. But if they happen 
to require information of each 
other they will heave to and dip 
ensigns and make signals for an 
hour or more. Selfish masters 
sometimes refuse to:pay any atten- 
tion to signals from other vessels. 
Shipwrecked sailors have on several 
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occasions reported that before 
abandoning their vessel they had 
repeatedly made signals of distress 
within full sight of passing ships, 
_which had kept on, pretending not 
to notide them. Some masters 
have tried to excuse such conduct 
by stating that the vessels which 
displayed these signals were not 
really in distress, and that their 
crews would not have been warrant- 
ed in abandoning them. But the 
real reason of such neglect to an- 
swer signals of distress was that 
the captains were unwilling to 
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undertake the trouble and delay 
which would have been required 
had they undertaken to rescue the 
crews of the disabled vessels. Dis- 
masted ships have often signaled 
steamers asking to be taken in tow, 
and the latter have signaled in 
return that they were short of coal 
when such was not the case. At 
night steam-ships have lowered 
their bright lights and hurried 
away upon observing crippled sail- 
ing vessels which were displaying 
signals of distress. 


—— a 8 


THE SAILOR’S VOCATION. 


A friend of an officer of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 
has lately written with such force upon the above named topic, that 
we have sought the privilege of extract from his private letter, as 


follows:— 

Little in Life without Him. 

‘When in fancy I take out of 
our life and civilization so much 
as could never have appeared there 
without the aid of the sailor first 
had ‘and obtained, there seems 
really to be but little left. I would 
not decry the merits of any class 
which contributes to the support 
and comfort of civil society, but I 
confess I would be glad to see a 
vocation, not second in usefulness 
and importance to any human pur- 
suit, receive a recognition and sym- 
pathy which to this hour have 
been dispensed too sparingly. 
That the equities and charities of 
the Christian system are to expel 
the brutalities of this world is my 
hope and belief, yet who but the 
sailor is to bring these opposite 
forces face to-face? I have both 
respect and gratitude for the mak- 
ing of the furrows from which the 
rest of mankind derive their sus- 
tenance, but I would not leave the 


noble service of those who plough 
the deep altogether unnoticed. The 
toil of all the tillers of the ground 
from Adam downward, unassisted 
by the functions of the sailor, 
would have accomplished nothing 
in the way of refining the barbar- 
ism of outlying islands and con- 
tinents. No matter what hoards 
of science and learning might have 
been gathered in the civilized parts 
of the earth, no matter how strong- 
ly piety and philanthropy might 
have impelled their possessors to 
apply them to the enlightenment 
of human ignorance and the miti- 
gation of human woes,—but for 
the sailor their charity would have 
begun and ended at home. Bible 
societies, missionary societies and 
all the benevolent institutions of 
the world, would be restricted to 
the area which produced them 
and would remain emblems of 
helplessness but for th® neglected 
sailor, who brings them intelli- 
gence of ‘fields white for the har- 
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vest,’ and then transports their 
agents and appliances to the thea- 
tre of labor. It is quite certain 
that churches and schools, asylums 
and hospitals, are now standing 
upon the sites of ancient ‘habita- 
tions of cruelty;’ yet, I cannot for- 
get that neither religion, or learn- 
ing, or philanthropy, have taken 
a single step to that end which 
did not owe its being taken at all 
to the skill and courage of the 
sailor. 


When this is Seen and Felt. 


**T sometimes con the lists of 
passengers by the steamers and, 
now and then, I imagine a contin- 
gency which I trust and believe 
will never happen but which I 
wish every passenger might think 
of occasionally. Suppose that not 
one of those steamers could ship a 
crew? I once saw one of them ly- 
ing in the Mersey in just that 
condition on-her day for sailing. 
It was a White Star ship about 
which some absurd fears had ob- 
tained a lodgment among the 
Jacks. There she lay with steam 
up, mails and passengers on board, 
the tide served, but no crew, and 
the cribs of Liverpool were being 
dragged to get one. The sorry 
lot that was finally coerced and 
driven on board could not be looked 
upon without misgivings by an ex- 
perienced eye, but the desponding 
passengers regarded these misera- 
ble specimens as the very pearls of 
the human race, and why? Be- 
cause they were in a strait from 
which none but sailors could res- 
cue them. Those of our people 
who can command the luxury of 
foreign travel must of necessity be 
well to do in the world and many, 
we know, are of great wealth. Now, 
if these could be made to feel their 
dependence upon sailors for com- 
fort and safety in their pursuit of 
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pleasure, they would not suffer en- 
terprises intended to benefit that 
useful class to languish for want 
of pecuniary support. I can im- 
agine the alacrity with which such 
persons would contribute in the 
‘roaring 40s,’ in a dense fog, in 
the height of a gale or on a lee 
shore. It would seem that the 
best time and the best place to 
make appeals of this character is 
at sea, when the helplessness of 
landsmen is sharply contrasted 
with the efficiency of seamen in 
the same circumstances. At such 
times the merit of the sailor be- 
comes. conspicuous and is unri- , 
valed. 


Seamen spread Discoveries, ete. 


“Generally, I think it may be 
said, that the most valuable dis- 


‘coveries in morals, in art and in 


science, and the most useful of 
human inventions would. benefit 
only the limited area within which 
they were brought to light and 
would be entirely lost to the great- 
er world beyond; that the very 
highest condition to which they 
could attain would be a sort of 
prosperous stagnation of -a local 
character, if the vocation of the 
sailor did not intervene and carry 
their blessings to the uttermost 
parts of the earth and so make 
them the common property of all 
mankind. 


Not numerous enough to bea 
Burden. 


«The class in question is not 
numerous enough to make them a 
burden to a wealthy community. 
A very moderate contribution 
would suffice to maintain such 
agencies for their advantage as 
now exist and to create new ones. 
Let us hope the day is not distant 
when the bold men who, taking 
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their lives in their hands, ‘go down 
to the sea in ships,’ will be kindly 
remembered by their fellow men 
who walk the dry land, by day, and 
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at night repose upon comfortable 
beds under the protection of an 


ample roof. ane 


SH So 8 8 


REDEEMED 


SAILORS. 


The following are extracts from the last (fourth) annual report of 
the Floating Bethel at Cleveland, Ohio, a summary of which was 


given in the MAGAZINE for March. 


“‘We have a number of letters 
of interest from sailors, conyerted 
years ago, in meetings held by our 
chaplain, which show that they 
are still earnest, faithful Christian 

‘men. One, who, fourteen years 
ago, was a drunken sailor, sailing 
out of this port, is now a success- 
ful missionary, laboring in Nor- 
way. In his letter to us, dated 
May 5th, 1882, he said:—‘He was 
to preside over, and deliver an ad- 
dress at a Christian Temperance 
Convention; the first ever held in 
Risora City. Do not think I have 
forgotten the Lord Jesus, because 
I have written so much on the 
subject of Temperance. Many 
claim here that it does not belong 
to Religion. But I claim it does, 
for ‘No drunkard shall inherit the 
Kingdom of God.’ Yours in Christ, 
LS dea awed Ba 

«* Another, from one. who is a 
successful physician in a_ large 
western city, (who, before his con- 
version, was a bar tender in this 
city, and has since spent several 
years in College,) now finds that 
‘Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which 
isto come.’ In his letter he speaks 
of a sailor, converted in one of the 
meetings, who, when he first at- 
tended was under the influence of 
strong drink. He is now a saved 
man. He says :—‘ Of all the 
Christian men I have met none 


have impressed me more of the 
power of God to save and keep, - 
than this sailor does whom I have 
known for many years.’ 


*‘A number of letters have been 
answered, received from persons 
enquiring for missing friends. 
Several have been received from 
mothers and wives asking the 
chaplain to call upon their sons 
and husbands who have attended 
our meetings and signed the pledge. 
Their requests have been gladly 
comphed with. 

‘“In one of these homes the 
family altar has been erected, On 
several occasions Cottage Prayer 
Meetings have been held at this 
home. 

*“At our meeting, May 17th and 
19th, Christian sailors took part 
from Denmark, Finland, England, 
Scotland, France, Norway, Swe- 
den, Canada and the U. 8S. At 
our meeting December 1st, Chris- 
tian men from Switzerland, Scot- 
land, England, Sweden, Canada 
and our own country. <A captain 
said :—‘I have been serving God 
over twenty years. I thank him 
for the blessed privileges I have 
enjoyed in this little Floating 
Bethel this summer.’ 

‘‘Another says:—‘I found my 
Savior here three weeks ago.’ An- 
other says:—‘I can’t tell you in 
your language what I feel in my 
heart. God saved me fo here’ ~ 
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‘*A man who came in with Cap- 
tain GREENHALGH said:—‘ I have 
not been to church before for over 
thirty years, but this won’t be the 
last time I will come here if I am 
in this port.’ We often hear sailors 
say in our meetings:—‘ I have not 
been to church for ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years before, pray for me.’ 
Among those hopefully conyerted, 
has been a workman in one of our 
city shops. The foreman in speak- 
ing of this man, said:—‘ When I 
found he had stopped all bad 
habits, I was astonished. On 


questioning him I found he was’ 


attending the Floating Bethel, 
and had been converted. He asked 
me to go with him, which I did, 
and enjoyed the meeting so much 


fit 


I keep going, and I am coming to 
Christ, by inches. He.was asked 
if he had not better settle the 
matter now and give himself 
entirely to Christ. He said:—‘ I 
wish I could.’ The reply was:— 
‘ Let us kneel down and pray over 
the matter.’ While prayer was 
being offered, he said:—‘ Thank 
God I am saved.’ The same day, 
a young man from England said 
in the meeting:—‘I found my 
Savior here to-day. I had no 
thought of coming here, or of be- 
coming a Christian, God must 
have led me here.’ Eternity only 
will be able to show how richly 
God has approved, blessed, and 
rewarded our labors.” 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


THE WOODEN 


We were engaged some years ago 
in visiting the Shetland Isles in 
the interest of the Shipwrecked 
Mariners’ Society. Our intercourse 
with the industrious and hardy 
islanders was very instructive and 
encouraging; we were on a Visit 
to a somewhat remote point, and 
in order to save a long journey by 
land on our return, accepted a 
passage kindly offered by a mer- 
chant on board a sloop of some 
three tons burden. Our course 
lay across an arm, or rather a 
thumb of the Atlantic. We started 
in the morning with a fair wind. 
Our crew consisted of two men 
and a boy, and the merchant acted 
as coxwain; a young woman going 
to a situation in Lerwick, and the 
writer, made up the list of passen- 
gers. 
We sailed away and soon the 
shores astern began to wax dim, 


JIB. 


but the morning breeze slackened, 
and little by little it died away. 
A whistle from Jock (one of the 
crew) to Saint Antonio for a fresh 
supply of wind was unavailing, 
and after a little waiting with no 
signs of the revival-of the favor- 
ing breeze, the merchant coxswain 
called out,—‘‘ 'There’s nothing for 
it, Jock, but to hoist the wooden 
jib!” Another look to windward, 
or that part of the heavens where 
the wind had so lately promised a 
restful and speedy passage, and 
then with gravity tinctured with a 
dash of sadness, Jock trailed up 
the spritsail and lowered the jib 
into the head-sheets. Slowly the 
oars were manned, but the eyes of 
the oarsmen rested on the glassy 
sea watching for cat’s pais, and it 
was easy to read the wishes of the 
heart that a favoring breeze might 
spring up. But if they did not 
‘“‘Sigh, while they toiled at the oar,” 


they hoped, and this was a more 
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cheerful exercise, and as they hoped 
they rowed. Cheerful words helped 
them along, and though the wind 
did not return to bless the voyag- 
ers the end of the journey was 
reached in safety and more hearty 
thanks were rendered to the crew 
than if they had rested all the 
way. 
‘There is nothing for it but to 
hoist the wooden jib.” We have 
thought of the Shetland coxswain 
many atime. It harmonises with 
the mutations of time. It gathers 


up in nautical phrase the experi- — 


ence of not a few of the best of 
the sons of men. Literally and 
figuratively the words of the cox- 
swain may be heard in the crises 
of life summoning the heart to 
courage, the hand to labor, in new 
and trying paths. The call is a 
call to duty. 

“A coasting schooner was once 
in a fearful gale in the North Sea; 
for thirty-six hours the wind blew 
with unabated fury, at daybreak a 
fishing boat in a very helpless con- 
dition was descried. They bore 
down upon her and soon found 
her crew of four men in a misera- 
ble plight. The storm had burst 
upon them with great suddenness, 
snapping their mast and carrying 
away the sail. Manfully they 
toiled at the oar for dear life, the 
seas running mountains high, and 
their helpless plight brought many 
a fear. When the schooner reach- 
ed them it was with the utmost 
difficulty that they were rescued, 
they had to be hoisted out of the 
boat by the arm-pits, for their 
hands were as raw as beef, and so 
great were their exertions to keep 
their seats on the thwarts that 
when they were brought down to 
the cabin they could not sit down. 
The pots of ointment from the 
humble medicine chest were very 
precious on this occasion. 
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The master of the schooner was 
well known as a Christian and a 
preacher, and from the schooner’s 
mast-head the Bethel Flag had 
freqnently been displayed. They 
were welcomed aboard with sailor- 
like sympathy. and all hands gave 
praise to God for their deliverance. 
In less than two days they were 
landed on their native beach amid 
the surprise and gladness of the 
whole village. 


“Rough seas made the haven passing fair.”’ 


The schooner passed on to In- 
verness, her port of destination, 
and in about ten days in calmer 
weather the schooner was off the 
village bound to the south. The 
wind was light and the progress 
was slow; soon some boats were 
seen to leave the beach with the 
crews pulling vigorously and head- 
ing for the schooner, they were 
soon alongside and such a freight 
they bore! Eggs, poultry, fruit, 
and vegetables were speedily hand- 
ed on deck, and loud expressions 
of thankfulness came from every 
man and woman to the master and 
his crew for kindness in the hour 
of need. This nautical donation 
party was long remembered by all. 

How often has the wooden jib 
been hoisted! now in the calm, 
now in the storm! The call may 
come with surprising sadness, but 
it may produce in the end surpris- 
ing gladness. What new powers 
have been developed, what new 
strength imparted in the deep hour 
of need! 


“The victor’s palm grows on the fields of war, 
And strength and beauty are the fruit of 
storms.”’ 


Let us keep the wooden jib bent 
and ready to be hoisted! 
As ed ba 


North Hastings, Ontario. 
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For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


““PERRY’S VICTORY ”—A CALL FOR LIGHT. 


Mr. Hditor:—I read with much 
pleasure the poem relating to 
Commodore OLIVER HAZARD PER- 
Ry’s victory on Lake Erie, in your 
issue for February last, with the 
introductory note. And I, with all 
good Americans, value highly the 
services of the brave Oliver Perry, 
whom a grateful nation, through 
Congress, legislatures, paintings, 
medals, statues, greenback engray- 
ings, public receptions and ora- 
tions, by money from the treasury, 
and by pensions on widow and 
children, has so well appreciated 
and rewarded, 

Yet I have never quite under- 
stood why his equally great (as 
some think) brother, MarraEew 
CALBRAITH PERRY, is so little re- 
membered. For his services in 


suppressing the African slave trade * 


and piracy, for introducing steam 
into the navy, for securing the 
rear of our army in Mexico, and 
reducing Vera Cruz, and finally for 
opening Japan to the world, his 
munificent (?) reward was 1,000 
copies of his official report of the 
Japan expdition, 500 copies of 
which he had to give to the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks, chiefly for writing the 
preface to the book. To his widow 
Congress reluctantly granted a pen- 
sion. 

Why are the victories of peace 
so practically “less renowned than 
those of war?” Why are real and 
lasting benefits to our country, 
even though less dramatic, so illy 
appreciated? It is a remarkable 
fact that two of our greatest tri- 
umphs in diplomacy,—the opening 
of Japan and Corea,—were accom- 
plished by purely naval officers, 
Perry and SHUFELDT. 

- Your correspondent, after hay- 


ing read every biography of Oliver 
Perry, (by MacKenzin, NILEs, 
CoopER, [RVING, etc., etc.,) has 
grieved that the fame of M. C. 
Perry has been so overshadowed 
in the public mind by that of his 
brother of Lake Erie renown. 
Every one seems to know about 
O. H , and few about M. C. 

The Sartors’ MAaGazinz, I am 
sure, believes in celebrating ‘‘ the 
victories of peace.” I propose to 
collect materials for writing the 
life of our great sailor-statesman. 
Will not your readers assist me by 
giving me anecdotes, reminiscen - 
ces, personal opinions and judg- 
ments, whether favorable or un- 
favorable, in order that the com- 
piler may have many side-lights to 
illustrate the official records? 

Any person who knew M. C. 
Perry in his childhood, youth or 
mature life will be heard from’ 
with great pleasure by the under- 
signed. I hope this may fali be- 
fore the eyes of many old sailors 
and friends of the bluff old Com- 
modore who was one of the great 
educators of our navy, and whore 
name is better known throughout 
the earth than at home. 

Correspondents will please ad- 
dress theirs and yours truly, 

Wma. EvLiotr GRIFFIs, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


——__<8 ¢<_____- 


THE results of sounding over the 
bed of the Atlantic have made 
clear, it is believed, the existence 
through the middle of the ocean, 
extending from north to south, of 
a sunken ridge, often less than a 
thousand fathoms from the sur- 
face, while on either side the water 
has a depth of from 3,000 to more 
than 3,450 fathoms. 
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For The Sailor’s Magazine. 
Looking fora Pilot. 


AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE, 


The wind blows fresh from open sea, 
The fog comes rolling in,— 

Swift speeds the ship with the land a-lee 
Just clear of the rollers grim. 


With a whole-sail-breeze and summer seas, 
The Skipper has nought to fear ; 

For all hands on deck will swiftly spring, 
When:—Ready About/—they hear. 


But the treacherous tide on the Jersey side 
Still eddies toward the shore, 

And the gallant ship as she glides along, 
Sags landward more and more, 


And soon, to the cry of,—Ready About / 
Each man to his station flies. 

The braces in place, and ‘‘a good round full,’”’— 
Hard a-Lee/—the skipper cries. 


Mid the slat of the jibs, and the tops’ls lift, 
The ship looks the wind in the eye; 
While,— with spanker over, and fore brace 
eased,— 
By tacks and sheets stand by! 


But ah, the tide! the treacherous tide! 
Too late ’tis noticed now, 

As her bow falls off towards the sandy shore 
In the outmost rollers’ flow. 


Now flatten in the head-sheets all ! 
And, Rouse them quickly o’er ! 

Square the main and crochett yards at once ! 
The spanker smartly lower ! 


Heave up! Hard up your helm my lad! 
Slack up the lee-fore-braces! 

And gather in to windward all! 
As down the beach she races. 


Look! See the eager shoreward crowds 
That toward the Life-boats gather! 
Steady my lads! and Watch her sharp! 

Tis naught but summer weather. 


She slowly swings! She gathers way, 
The trusty helm she’ll mind; 

And soon,—trimmed to the other tack 
She hauls upon the wind, 


While parting, suddenly, the mists 
That hang o’er all the ocean, 

A gallant pilot-boat appears,— 
To still our heart’s commotion. 


And all the fog and treacherous tides 
And wave-washed sandy beaches 

Are merged in joy as the pilot hails, 
And soon the deck he reaches! 
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The Bible Among Sailors. 
IN THE PORT OF NEW YORK, AND ON 
VESSELS SAILING THENCE, 


From the fifty-eighth annual report of 
the New York City Bible Society, (for 
1882) and from the record of its Marine 
Department of work, we take the follow- 
ing extracts, furnished by Mr. Jonn 58. 
Pisrson, Agent. 

‘* July.—Some 53 foreign vessels (1 
French, 8 Portuguese, 8 Austrian, 10 
Spanish and 31 Italian) haye been visited 
this month at our piers, and carefully 
supplied in cabin and forecastle. No 
part of our work is more fruitful of inter- 
esting results. 

**On the Spanish bark Tuya, a sailor re- 
cognizes Mr. Jones as the person who 
had given him a Spanish ‘Tract Primer’ 
a year before, and brings him the book to 
show him how well he had learned to read 
by the help of it. He describes the inter- 
est which his old parents at home took in 
the hymns and Scripture lessons, which 
he read to them from it, and now asks a 
Testament to take to them when he goes 
back again, which, of course, was gladly 
supplied. 

‘“As Mr. Jones was walking in South 
Street, he felt a hand put upon his should- 
er from behind, and turning, found him- 
self face to face with a heavily-bearded 
sailor of about thirty-five, who smilingly 
reminded him that he had seen him on 
the Austrian bark R. Dubrovackie two 
years before, when he gave Testaments to 
several of the crew, and left a Bible with 
the mate’for the cabin. The mate, he 
went on. to state, looked at the book, and 
when he discovered what it was, threw it 
contemptuously on the deck and went 
down to dinner. The sailor picked it up, 
was much interested in it, and henceforth 
became its constant reader. And then 
he proceeded to tell how his love of it 
made him the butt of the Catholic sailors 
all the voyage. When he reached home 
it was even worse; his wife, his mother, 
and the priest were all at him at once for 
changing his religion, and, finally, in his - 
trouble, he left them suddenly, and ship- 
ped on an English steamer to Liverpool, 
and again to New York. Here he had al- 
ready found the Italian Mission in Crosby 
Street, and was rejoicing in the liberty of 
hearing and reading the truth unmolested. 

“On the French bark Harold the cap- 
tain produced a much-worn French Bible, 
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bearing the label of the New York Bible 
Society inside. He states that in 1854 he 
was serving in the French army in the 
Crimea, was wounded in the legs, and 
was sent to the hospital at Marseilles. 
While lying there another soldier gave 
him this book, explaining that he had re- 
ceived it from a sailor on a French vessel. 
The captain had carried it ever since and 
prized it highly, but would like a new copy 
if it could be had in this land of Bibles. 
This Mr. Jones procured for him, he 
readily paying the price. This ‘seed cast 
upon the waters,” and ‘found’ again after 
twenty-eight years, was plainly a Bible 
received by a sailor in this port—the label 
indicating this fact. 

“The case of the steward of the Portu- 
guese bark Audacia exhibits a like eager 
pursuit after the Bible, and also illus- 
trates the wide and varied service done 
by the book when placed in the cabin of 
a vessel. 

“Thiseman first became acquainted 
with the Bible in the cabin of a Portu- 
guese brig which he joined at Maranham. 
ft so much interested him that he staid 
with the vessel a voyage, expressly that 
he might read it. Afterward, at Lisbon, 

‘he saw an expensive copy of the Bible in 
a shop, but it was beyond his means. 
There again, also, he met with the covet- 
ed volume in the cabin of a bark he was 
visiting, and learned from our printed 
label inside that it came from this city. 
After that he sought for a voyage to New 
York, and by the providential illness of 
the steward succeeded in getting his place 
on the Audacia, bound hither. When 
the vessel reached this port he began im- 
patiently to look for the man whom the 
captain in Lisbon had told him would 
certainly call on board with Bibles and 
other good books. A pious merchant who 
speaks Portuguese first reported his case 
at our office, and when Mr. Jones called 
with the Bible he found the steward ready 
with twenty-five cents to pay for it; which 
sum he had secured by selling a smoking 
cap—the captain refusing to give his 
sailors any money in port. 

““Mr. D., the merchant referred to, 
called several times to talk with him and 
was much interested in the intelligent 
earnestness of the man, and his love for 
his newly acquired treasure, which was 
always either in his hand or on the locker 
near by. ‘The priest has been on board,’ 
he said on one of these visits, ‘to try to 
persuade me to give up this book. See 
what he has left with me to show that the 
Protestant creed is totally different from 
the teachings of the Catholic church and 
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therefore wrong.’ And he produced a 
Portuguese tract of the American Tract 
Society, entitled ‘What Protestants be- 
lieve.’ This is a fair style of argument of 
which we cannot complain. Unfortunate- 
ly for the priest the effect was quite differ- 
ent from what was intended; for the 
statements of the tract and their agree- 
ment with the Bible, only settled the 
mind of the sailor more firmly in his new 
opinions. 

“Spanish bark Vittoria, from Tener- 
iffe. The sailors being at work at various 
points, the captain sitting at his ease on 
the poop, Mr. Jones went directly to him, 
explained his work and asked permission 
to speak to the men. The captain when 
he heard the words ‘Biblia Sagrada,’ 
showed great interest, took up the book, 
examined it and at once laid down the 
half dollar asked forit. ‘Ah! this is the 
book I have been long waiting for. 
About three years ago in a little schooner 
at Teneriffe, I lay alongside of a bark 
named Domingo whose captain had a Bi- 
ble which he said he obtained in New 
York. He was very careful of it and 
would not lend it to me, but I went day 
after day on board and read it an hour at 
a time, in his cabin. The bark soon left 
and ever since I have remembered this 
por as the place where I could get the 

ible.’ Then the captain brought Mr. 
Jones forward and called up the crew, 
and himself standing at the ladder, passed 
the Testaments to such as he thought 
should have them. ‘These three boys I 
would not give to,’ he said; ‘they cannot 
read and as soon as they reach home the 
priest would get the books. He would 
not find that so easy to do in the case of 
the men.” 

‘¢On the schooner —— a young Amer- 
ican sailor connects his conversion with 
the reading of the tract,—‘ The Unsettled 
Account,’ which he received last voyage 
on the first Sunday out. Ina revival in 
New Haven two years ago he had been 
under deep conviction, but had lost all 
his religious impressions on going to sea. 
These were revived by the reading of the 
tract and they gave him no peace till he 
surrendered himself up to God. ‘The 
fear of ridicule and opposition from my 
shipmates had been my snare; but now I 
fell on my knees and prayed earnestly 
without regard to their presence. And, 
strange to say, they did not trouble me at 
all when they saw that I was in earnest; 
but they would leave me to myself and 
take pains to keep quiet when they saw 
me with my Testament.’ 

Mr. B——is a middle-aged sailor con- 
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verted on shipboard four years ago, and 
ever sincea devoted worker. Last winter 
he had a position of responsibility at 
Goatzacoalcos in Mexico, the terminus of 
one of the railroads now building in 
that country, and I supplied him heavily 
with Spanish material for use among 
the native laborers there, with whom he 
was brought in frequent contact. Speak- 
ing Spanish he was able to gain their con- 
fidence, and by his conversations to do 
valuable work far beyond the mere distri- 
bution of the books. In July he returned 
to New York and went as mate on the 
bark J. MW. to Havana, and now writes 
me about his distributions there :— 

“¢* fast summer when I was on the 
steamer going to Mexico there was a Cu- 
ban gentleman and his son on board as 
fellow passengers, and I gave him some 
of my little books and tracts and he was 
greatly pleased. What do you suppose 
was my joy on meeting him in the street 
in Havana as I was distributing tracts 
last Sunday! Heasked me for more bcoks 
and papers and told me that by the aid of 
those I had given he had been drawn to 
love Jesus, (bless his holy name!) and 
that his family also had found the Savior. 
His name is and his home is in 
Matanzas. Praise the Lord! How happy 
this man’s conversion made me.’” 


2 


Sailor Missionary Labor in 
Iceland.” 


Many readers will recall the notable 
account in vol. liv, p. 81, (March, ’82) 
of the Magazine, under the above head- 
ing, given by a Christian seaman, ‘‘L. J.,” 
of his personal exertions in preaching the 
Gospelin his native Iceland. Our latest 
intelligence from him, obtained through 
one of our sailor-missionaries in this city, 
is as follows :— 

‘‘Brother Larus JomaNnnsson having 
returned to New York some months since, 
shipped as seaman on board of the U.S. 
Revenue Cutter General Grant, where he 
with others now continue to labor among 
their shipmates, some of whom have late- 


ly been converted to Christ through their 
efforts. These seamen, when in port, get 
leave of absence on shore, by turns, and 
in their ‘several churches assist in active 
work for the Master. The officers of the 
Grant have confidence in their piety and 
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give them every privilege consistent with 
the discipline of the service, that they 
may accomplish all the good possible. 

‘*Bro. Johannsson shipped to serve one 
year. His object in doing so has been to 
get a sum of money sufficient to enable 
him to return to Iceland and renew his 
labors among fishermen, seamen and 
others. He is also endeavoring to estab- 
lish a mission station for a permanent 
work. He says that the month of Sep- 
tember is the best time to begin work 
there. 

‘‘With thanks and seeking God’s bless- 
ing upon the donor, he acknowledges the 
receipt of twenty dollars through the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S F'RIEND SOCIETY, to 
aid him in prosecuting his mission-work 
when in Iceland. It came to him just 
‘in time of need.’ He had, only a short 
time before receiving it, asked the Lord, 
in prayer, for assistance.” 


et 


New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


‘“My labors as your missionary,” writes 
Mr. C. A. Boretia, from the Sailors’ 
Home, March 20th, 1883, ‘‘since Janua- 
ry 1st have been continued, as usual. In 
my Visitations to vessels in harbor and 
boarding-houses in the city, where I have 
distributed the Word of God‘ in the dif- 
ferent languages and invited seamen to 
attend the ordinary means of grace, I can 
report favorable progress. At the various 
religious meetings and in connection with 
efforts for saving souls at the Sailors’ 
Home, some seamen have professed to 
have found peace with God, by repent- 
ance, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We have also had some remarkable cases 
of backsliders restored. Among the 
number of those was a shipwrecked En- 
glish captain and his first mate, (brothers 
in the flesh) who on their arrival at New 
York, came to the Sailors’ Home. During 
their stay which was but for a week’s 
time, by attending the means of grace, 
they came under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, and before leaving, expressed their 
thankfulness to God, who had restored 
unto both of them the joy of his salva- 
tion. 
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“Tam also thankful to report that in 
my visitations to the sick and the poor, 
God’s blessing has been manifested in no 
small degree. A great deal of my time 
has been taken up the last month in get- 
ting the sick and poor into the hospitals. 

‘‘Many interesting letters have been 
received from seamen from nearly all 
parts of the world, speaking of blessings 
received, not only during their stay with 
us at the Home, but during their absence 
upon the great and mighty waters.” 

——_——= s-~= —---—— 
Louisiana. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Over date of 10th March, Chaplain 
PEASE writes:—‘‘ Our religious meetings, 


held on every evening of the past winter, 


are still continued with unabated interest, 
and will be for the present. We have re- 
ccived nearly forty new members into our 
church as part of the fruits. Others are 
expected to join, and numbers of the 


‘hopeful converts left at once for sea. I 


would like to have our friends know that 
I think the Lord listens to their prayers, 
if you can find space for this, in the APRIL 
number of the MaGAzInE.” 


= ¢s—___- 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, 8. I. 


Chaplain C. J. Jones has had great 
comfort in his work during the winter 
season. Ona recent Sunday he had the 
satisfaction of administering the Sacra- 
ment to nineteen inmates of the hos- 
pital, and to forty-three in the church. 
He has large and deeply interested au 
diences every Sabbath. 

> +-___—_ 


Testimony from a Man of 
Letters. 

The following, addressed: to an officer 
of this Society, from ‘‘The Ridge,” 
Dover Plains, N. Y., Feb. 6th, 1883, 
shows a recognition, on the writer’s part, 
of the value of Christian and reformatory 
work for seamen :— 
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“1 thank you most sincerely for your 
prompt and generous response to my ex- 
pressed desire for information concerning 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’sS FRIEND SocIETY. 

** A very brief perusal of the 54th An- 
nual Report, and the little volume of 
‘Notes,’ confirms my long held belief 
that commerce has ever been, with all its 
attendant evils in local cases, the most 
direct and powerful Gospel missionary 
agent; and that a tithe of the sums of 
money expended in laudable missionary 
work, if devoted to the moral and spirit- 
wal elevation of the seamen of our peace 
and war navies, would be far more in- 
strumental in spreading Christianity and 
its blessings abroad over benighted and 
barbaric lands than the instrumentalites 
now used exclusively for that task. 

“Again thanking you, I am, yours 
truly, Benson J. Lossine.” 


SSS 


Library Work. 
IN THE U. S. NAVY. 


Chaplain Rawson, U.S. N., writes, Jan. 
30th, 1888, from the Navy Yard at 
Charlestown, Mass. :— 

“American Seamen’s Friend Society:— 

“During my attachment to the Min- 
nesota as chaplain, the number of boys 
varied from one hundred to four hundred, 
and I desire to add my testimony, from 
an extended experience, to the value of 
libraries aboard ship. During one quar- 
ter I remember that among all the boys 
who were reported for trifling offenses as 
well as serious breaches of discipline, not 
one accustomed to take books from the 
library was on the Report Book, showing 
that good books on a man-of-war are 
positively useful. 

‘‘ Hoping that the Society may live 
long and flourish greatly, sowing seed, as 
it does, by all waters, and that it may be 
blessed of the Heavenly Father in its 
work, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
ADK Key iy” 


FROM OUR BOSTON SECRETARY. 
Library No. 5,6590,* has come in. It 


* Contributed in 1875, by 8. S. Bap. Church, 
York, N. Y. 
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has been read and re-read by three crews. 
The captain was very thankful. 

Library No. 5,709,* has been five 
years on the same vessel, and much read. 
Tt has been very useful. 

Library No. 6,793,+ has come in and 
gone out again, as per report. The cap- 
tain says, ‘‘I can’t tell how much good it 
has done. It has kept my men on board 
many a time when otherwise they would 
be intoxicated on shore.” 

a 


The Late Captain Crichton. 


The Antwerp (Belgium) friends of Cap- 
tain CRICHTON propose to erect an appro- 
priate tablet in the Mariners’ Chapel, or 
perhaps a suitable headstone, to mark the 
grave of this devoted friend to sailors. 

It is well thus to recognize the useful- 
ness of a man, the last years of whose life 
were spent among seamen, and who uni- 
formly proved himself their friend. It is 
doubtful whether the Institute at Ant- 
werp would have been erected, but for 
his exertions in the matter and his per- 
sonal oversight. By all means let the 
‘testimonial ” succeed ! 


————— i. 


Sailors’ Warm Hearted 
Letters. 


The following are letters addressed by 
seamen who have been blest by the re- 
ligious influences of the Society’s SATLors’ 
Home in this city, to our missionary at 
that Institution, and tell their own story 
of memory, and gratitude therefor. The 
first is dated at New Orleans, La., Dec. 
3rd, 1882, and was written by a sea-cap- 
tain who became a disciple of Jesus while 
at the Institution. Of this and subsequent 
spiritual experiences, he says :— 

‘““T must also confess that between you 
and Mr. § IT have become a changed 


* Contributed in 1875, by Eugene Davis, 
Youngstown, N. Y. 

+ Contributed in 1880, by ‘‘ Jesus’ Little 
Lambs,”’ Infant School, Olivet Pres. Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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man. I believe that the interest you have 
both taken in my behalf has been taken in 
good faith, especially when I saw you on 
your knees asking God to have mercy on 
me. At that moment a feeling of grati- 
tude went to my very soul and I then 
joined you in prayer, asking God to hear 
the prayer offered by you and to have 
mercy on me, for I was really in need of 
God’s mercy. 

‘From that night I have been doing 
my utmost in earnest prayer, and now 
when I look back to the life I had led 
during the time my wife and children 
were around me and I still was not happy, 
I can see what was needed. Had I then 
sought the path to righteousness and laid 
my sins at the feet of my Savior and asked 
him for pardon, as I now do almost every 
moment in the day,—I am sure that Ll 
could have been to-day happy with my 
poor wife and children. 

“But I must be content, and look to 
the future and trust in God that some day 
I will be able to gather my children to- 
gether that | may watch them as they 
grow up. This is all the pleasure I ask 
of God in this life. 

**Please do me the favor to call and 
see those children in New York, and cheer 
them up all you can. Tell them their 
papa has not forgotten them and is doing 
all he can possibly do to find them a good 
home. See, too, if they have warm cloth- 
ing and see to their health. If they are 
not well, do all in your power to have them 
attended to. I shall certainly make it 
right as soon as I can. May God aid you 
es i! your labors, that you may besuccess- 

ul! , 


Your friend and brother, 
8. A.” 


The succeeding letter is from a sailor 
lately converted at sea, who subsequently 
stopped at the Homn, and was induced to 
make profession of Christianity some three 
months sinee, at the Church of Sea and 
Land in Market Street. He writes from 
Blaye, France, January 7th of the present 
year. 

‘* My dear Brother:—1 expect you will 
have had my last letter by this time. I 
can assure you I am longing to hear from 
you. Jam thankful to tell you that lam 
well in body, and, above all, well in spirit 
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and soul. Jesus my Lord is more dear to 
me day by day. On this morning of his 
own day, I can say that he is very near 
me, and dearer than ten thousands of 
worlds,—that he is altogether lovely. 


“When I take my pen in hand to write 
to you and to tell the old, old story of 
the love of my great and glorious Redeem- 
er and what he has done and is still doing 
for me, Iam almost transformed. Yes! 
My brother, I walk now by faith, but then 
I shall see His glorious face and dwell 
with Him for ever more. When you and 
I get to yonder Heaven, our final port, 
shall we not be happy? Yes, thrice hap- 
py! This journey has been rough, but 
glorious shall be that rest. 

‘* Now, then, while we are here below 
we must work with a will. Yet we need 
not try to, unless we have faith, blessed 
faith. Do not go to the storehouse of our 
Father faint-hearted. We must go be- 
lieving that we shall receive, and then we 
shall see the work of our divine Father 
prospering in our hands. 

““ What love, what condescension for 
the King of Kings to come into this lower 
world of ours and there endure the trials 
’ of this earth, yea, even to be put to death 
by sinful men! . 

“But hark, what is this I hear besides? 
It is my glorious Redeemer praying for 
his accusers,—‘ Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do.’ Words 
fail me to express the gratitude I owe 
Him, but this I can say,—I am living in 
Christ and when this journey is over and 
this walk is concluded, through Him, I 
shall then dwell with Him for ever more. 

* * * * * 

“‘T am sorry to say [am among a god- 
less crew, but then I pray to God that He 
may have mercy upon them, and I believe 
that great shall be the work of grace 
wrought even here. ‘Unless ye have 
faith ye are none of mine.’ Faith saved 
me and faith shall work as long as this 
world lasts. By faith I see my heavenly 
home, and by faith shall I get there. 

T am your loving brother in cues, " 


= 
Obituary. 

WILLIAM E. DODGE, ESQ.—ACTION BY TRUS- 
TEES OF THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND SOCIETY. 

In the removal by death (February 2nd,) 
of the late Wa. E. Doper the cause of 
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sailor-evangelization has lost a pro- 
nounced and conspicuous helper and 
friend. 

It seems eminently fitting that the 
Trustees of a Society that for years has 
shared in the benefactions of this distin- 
guished Christian philanthropist should 
inscribe his name upon the permanent 
roll of those who, by word and deed, have 
assisted in the wonderful successes which 
God has accomplished through the wide- 
spread instrumentality of their National 
organization. 

Mr. Dodge was quick to appreciate the 
missionary character of the work pro- 
posed by the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND 
Society, and embracing it in his broad 
and intelligent charity, habitually gave 
to it his pecuniary as well as his moral 
support. 

He acknowledged the practicability of 
its efforts to improve alike the social and 
spritual condition of seamen, and both in 
private and in public encouraged these 
efforts, always rejoicing in the good ac- 
complished by them, especially in the 
prayed-for conversion of the men of the 
sea; and in the distribution of their re- 
generated influence, through the cause of 
temperance and religion, on ship-board 
and in the seaports of the world. 

The Trustees would record their tribute 
to the memory of this just man, and to 
the remarkable usefulness of his com- 
pleted and now glorified life. 

Resolved:—That a copy of this Minute, 
properly authenticated, be transmitted to 
the widow and family of our deceased 
friend and benefactor, with an expression 
of sympathy with them under the irrepa- 
rable loss which they have been called to 
sustain. 


C. HENRY KING, M. D. 

The sudden death at West Brighton, 
S. I., on Sabbath evening, March 18th, 
of Dr. Kine, has greatly startled his wide 
circle of friends, and created a vacancy 
it will be very difficult to fill. Besides 
oceupying many other positions of use- 
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fulness in the place of his residence, he 
was Physician-in-Chief at the Seamen’s 
Retreat, at Stapleton, until last year 
when he was made Resident Surgeon at 
the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, and in his pro- 
fessional duties had greatly endeared him- 
self to the inmates of that noble institu- 
tion, while bearing himself as a man 
in full sympathy with those to whose suf- 
ferings he ministered, and kindly as well 
as skilfully doing them every possible 
good. 

Dr. Kiye was elected a Trustee of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY in 
the year 1880, and since that time has 
continued to show a deep and intelligent 
interest in its extended operations. He 
will be missed from our councils, and 
mourned the most by those who knew 
him best. 


——_ 20a 


Heavy Sentences for Cruelty 
to Seamen. 


A late mail from Portland, Oregon, 
brings from our chaplain at that port, 
very unwelcome intelligence as to the 
continuance, upon American vessels com- 
ing to the Puget Sound Region, of out- 
rageous cruelty to sailors on the part of 
the officers, —and also the welcome news 
that in two cases, at least, the perpetra- 
tors of the infamy are now suffering the 
pains and penalties of the law, in such 

eases made and provided. We forbear 
farther comment, but give to our readers 
what has just reached us from Chaplain 
Stuspss.—He writes :— 

**T enclose herewith the sentences pass- 
ed on the mate and second mate (of the 
Challenger) for cruelty to seamen. I also 
send a paragraph from which you will 
learn Judge Burkn’s opinion of these 
cases before they were tried before Judge 
GREEN, an eminently Christian jurist.” 
Extract from Criminal Notes in Oregon 


Paper, dated New Tacoma, W. T., 
Feb. 14th, 1883. 


‘“Conway, mate of the ship Challenger, 
was sentenced to imprisonment in the 


penitentiary at hard labor for four years 
for tricing up Charles Smith, and eigh- 
teen months on another indictment for 
striking a sailor with a belaying pin. In 
each sentence a fine of $1 and payment 
of costs were imposed. Conway was only 
convicted on two bills out of seven. Sec- 
ond mate Bennett, convicted on five bills 
of indictment, under sections 5046-7, was 
sentenced to an aggregate of four years 
and nine months confinement at hard 
labor in the penitentiary, and a fine of #1 
in each case and payment of costs. The 
two mates received their heavy punish- 
ments with stoic indifference.” 


From the Seattle (W. T.) Post Intelli- 
gencer, Nov. 28th, 1882. 


“Judge Burkr, who returned from 
Tacoma last evening, states that the ac- 
counts published of the terrible outrages 
perpetrated on the sailors of the ship 
Challenger by the brutal captain and 
mates, do not do the subject justice. In 
addition to what has already been pub- 
lished, the facts show that one man, who 
had been so terribly beaten that one of 


~his broken ribs protruded through the 


flesh, jumped overboard and drowned 
himself to escape the awful living death 
he was subjected to. The crew consisted 
principally of Norwegians and Germans, 
who, as a class, make very submissive 
sailors. The poor fellow Smith, who 
shipped as third mate, and was disrated 
because he deprecated the beating of the 
sailors, and submitted to the most terrible 
punishment, was acquitted on the charge 
of insanity preferred against him by the 
captain, and is a fit subject for a hospital. 
While he was confined in a miserable, 
wet, cold, filthy room, seven feet long, 
five feet wide and four feet high, where 
he was deprived of all comforts of life 
and subjected to all the miserable discom- 
forts that can be imagined, the first mate, 
a great, burly Liverpool Irishman named 
Conway, would take other men to his 
hovel and compel them to fight and beat 
him, threatening their lives if they re- 
fused. Captain Monrorp and the first 
and second mates of the Challenger are 
now under arrest, and as soon as the ex- 
amination is ended before committing 
magistrate Youne, of Tacoma, they will 
be brought to Seattle, where their cases 
will be looked into by the grand jury. 
Every sailor on that ship was more or less 
beaten and bruised. Some have their heads 
broken, others have their arms bruised 
and broken, and all are more or less used 
up. We do trust that if these statements 
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made to us are true, and we doubt not 
they are, that the punishment that such 
outrageous conduct deserves will be meted 
out tothem. ‘Our Government must and 
shall be strong enough to protect even 
the weakest of its citizens in all their 
rights.’ ” 
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No“ Grog” on British Steam- 
Ship Lines. 


At a meeting in connection with the 
Glasgow Seamen’s Friend Society, held 
Dec. 11th, 1882, in Glasgow, Scotland, 
presided over by Mr. Joun Burns of the 
Cunard Steamship Company,—the chair- 
man, in the course of a long and interest- 
ing address, said :— 

“There was another point which he 
wished to touch upon, and he was sure 
he would have the sympathy not only of 
that meeting, but of all right minded 
men, whether they took the more ultra 
view of teetotalism or the more moderate 
view of temperance, and that was the 
question of providing drink for men on 
board ship. He wished Mr. AuLan had 
been there to hear what he had now to 
state, and that was that the Cunard Com- 
pany, of which he (Mr. Burns) was chair- 
man, had adopted since the first of this 
month what Messrs. Gzorce Suira & 
Sons, the Allan Line, the White Star 
Line, the Inman Line, and the Anchor 
and State Lines on the Atlantic had al- 
ready done—namely, the principle of giv- 
ing no grog or beverages of that descrip- 
tion on board their ships, and in substi- 
tution thereof giving coffee unlimited in 
quantity. He thought that the next best 
to the initiating of a good thing was to 
follow a good example. So, from the 1st 
December last, on board the Cunard fieet 
no grog had been served out to the men, 
and none would be in the future, but as 
much coffee as they could drink. When 
he told them that last year they engaged 
and discharged 40,000 men, it would be 
seen that in great maritime enterprises 
vast influence could be exercised if lead- 
ers would only do that which was right 
between man and man. What had been 
the effect of the change? Mr. Ismay, of 
the White Star Line, and Mr. Inman, of 
the Inman Line, had told him, and he 
knew from his own experience that there 
had not only been no complaint on the 
part of the men, but they were well satis- 
fied with the change. There were men— 
old-fashioned sailors—who thought that 
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they still should have their grog, but the 
generality of the men were pleased at the 
removal of the temptation. One of the 
strong motives which he thought should 
dictate to them in making a move of this 
kind was the fact that on board those large 
steamers on the Atlantic there were a 
number of young men who came into the 
service who had not been accustomed to 
have spirits served out to them, and by 
the old-fashioned principle this grog was 
served out whether they liked it or not, 
and if they did not like it, some old salt 
said,—‘ I'll take it for you.’ (Laughter.) 
In any circumstances the principle was 
bad; and he was glad to think as we grew 
older in this world things were vastly im- 
proving, not only among the sailors but 
among all classes of the community.” 


._——___—<0-<_______ 
Entertaining Sailors. 


A friend sends us the following from a 
letter written by a missionary now labor- 
ing at Chefoo, China, dated Dec. 29th, 
1882. Any such kindness as is described, 
we acknowledge in behalf of our parish- 
ioners, the sailors. We beg the attention 
of our readers to the last few lines of the 
extract, which we have italicized. 

** Would you like to know a little about 
our home life? Last night we had a 
meeting for the sailors from an English 
ship now in harbor here. It was Thurs- 
day night. The morning I devoted to 
study, in the afternoon I had to conduct 
the woman’s prayer mecting; after that 
was over, two of the servants sliced bread 
and Mr. L. and I buttered it. This gave 
us about an hour of steady work in which °* 
time 17 loaves were made into slices. Mrs. 
L. cut the cake, and then we crowded in 
two tables into the. little dining room, 
and put down 24 plates and a cup and 
saucer to each plate. We made the tea 
in the large boiler, having no other ves- 
sel large enough. Before six o’clock the 
parlor was full of British red coats and 
blue jackets. They were a little distant 
and afraid at first, but once around the 
tea-tables they were happy. 

‘*Yon can have no idea of the capacity 
of an ordinary sailor for drinking tea! 
knew that they could drink a good deal, 
but pouring it out for them was like a 
new revelation to me. We had music 
after tea. The sailors themselves sang some 
good choruses. 
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‘They made a little speech through 
their representative, a Scotchman, and 
said that they were very grateful to us, 


that we could not know what the evening: 


had been to them. They would never 
forget it; if we could just know what it 
was for men to live, thirty or forty of 
them,—for three years at a time, crowded 
into a little space about the size of our 
room, and never in all that time to see or 
know any of the comforts of home, then 
we could have some faint idea of the 
pleasure we had given them. 

“Mr. Rerp, of our Mission, gave them 
just the nicest little address, about eight 
minutes long. Mr. LeyenBerGer added a 
few words, read a chapter, prayed, and 
then they prepared to go. ‘Their good- 
byes to us were very delightful in that 
every man’s face was so happy, and we felt 
that we had more reward than we deserved 
really. 

‘‘We blame them for going to low grog 
shops. Poor fellows ! With all the homes 
closed against them there is no place for 
them to go, and sick of the ship they 
want to go somewhere on shore.” 


0 
Our New Rooms. 


For the sixth time in its history of fifty- 
five years does the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
Frienp Society make a change in its 
headquarters. Its rooms were taken on 
the second floor of No. 80 Wall St., New 
York City, in 1852, and have been occu- 
pied continuously until March, 1883. 
Now, with the mutations of time, our 
offices have simply been transferred from 
_the second to the first floor of the same 
building, and seekers will henceforth 
have the satisfaction of mounting but a 
single flight of stairs from the street when 
they wish to reach us. 

Here in commodious apartments are the 
offices of its SkcrErARy, and its TREAS- 
URER, the office of the Sammors’ MaGa- 
ziNz, and the Society’s room for putting 
up and issue of loan libraries. _ It will 
give every one connected with the organ- 
ization who has here a place of work, 
the greatest pleasure to welcome its 
friends to its new abode, and to the in- 
spection of its operations, 
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Illuminated Scrap Books for 
Sick Seamen. 


A ‘Friend in Connecticut” who has 
done the same thing before, to very good 
purpose, has just sent us the third of a 
beautifully prepared collection (in scrap 
book) of engravings, ete., for use as above 
named. Ladies who will save the pictures 
from illustrated papers, and other sources, 
which are now so common in most of our 
households, and arrange them in this 
form, can hardly conceive the satisfaction 
and comfort they give when placed by our 
missionaries in the keeping of some one 
in the various hospitals about the harbor, 
who will see that they come into the 
hands of the poor men for whom they are 
designed. 
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Starting Right. 


The following, dated West Acton, Mass., 
January 19th, 1883, shows that one young 
Christian begins the new life with an 
adequate comprehension of the deepest 
wants of seamen, and the wisdom of en- 
deayoring to supply them. 


“American Seamen’s Friend Society:— 


‘*Enelosed please find one dollar for 
the Sattors’ Macazine, for 1883. Per- 
haps vt would interest you some to know 
that this is the first money I have ever 
subscribed for religious reading. Having 
been recently converted, and having re- 
solved, with God’s help to do what I can 
(in my small way,) to make men better, 
and to lighten their burdens, I felt as 
though I could not do better than take 
the Macazing. Though Iam not a sailor, 
I feel as though we’ are all in one boat 
bound to the Eternal City, and we need 
to help and encourage and strengthen 
one another. One of the truest friends I 
have ever had is a sea-captain, a noble. 
earnest working Christian man, who had 
a great deal to do with my conversion, 
leading me from death to life. There- 
fore, I love the sailors. God bless them! 
and God bless you! in your noble work to 


save men, here and hereafter. This is my 
humble prayer. Mike les 
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The Sailors’ Magazine. 


Work for sailors holds a very close af- 
finity with Foreign Missions. We are 
glad to see the energy and ability with 
which this work is prosecuted, as we learn 
more of it in this well-conducted Maca- 
ZINE, full of facts and incidents, which 
cannot fail to deepen interest in all who 
read them. — Missionary Review for 
March-April. 


= + a 
A Favorite Paper. 


For judicious editing, select and popu- 
lar contributors, and sprightly and enter- 
taining reading, the Youth’s Companion, 
of Boston, has no superior among the 
youth’s publications. It has more than 
two hundred thousand subscribers, and 
merits itssuccess. A Special Correspond- 
ent,—the well-known author, Mrs. A. H. 
Leonowens, has been sent to Russia by 
the Youth’s Companion, and will soon 
contribute a striking series of articles on 
“Life in the Out-of-the-way Nooks and 
Corners of Russia.” 
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Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 CHerRy STREET. 


Report of F. Alexander, Lessee, for the month 

of 
FEBRUARY, 1883. 

Motalliaarrlu als’ ancy ca cere cc saicie se cretiie 

Deposited for safe keeping............. $2,328 
of which $618 was sent to relatives and friends, 
$45 was deposited in the Savings Bank, and 
$1,660 was returned to depositors. 


Planets for April, 1883. 


Mercury is a morning star during the first 
half of this month and an evening star during 
the second half; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the evening of the 6th at 7h. 27m., be- 
ing 5° 3’ south; is in superior conjunction with 
the Sun at 6 o’clock on the morning of the 16th. 

Venus is a morning star rising on the Ist at 
5h. 9m., and south of east 13° 34’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the afternoon of the 
4th at ih. 5m., being 5° 38’ south; is in con- 
junction with Aquarii at 11 o’clock on the fore- 
noon of the 10th, being 26’ south. 


Mars is a morning star rising on the Ist at 
4h. 51m., and south of east 8° 53’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the afternoon of the 
5th at 2h. 14m., being 5° 31’ south. 
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JUPITER is an evening star setting on the ist 
at 27m, past midnight, and north of west 31° 
24’; is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
morning of the 12th at th, 4m., being 3° 388/ 
north, 

Saturn is an evening star setting on the 1st 
at 9h. 48m,, and north of west 2%° 28’; is in con- 


’ 


junetion with the Moon on the evening of the 
9th at 8h. 8m., being 41’ south; at this time is 
eclipsed to all persons situated between the 
parallels 13° and 89° north latitude. 

New York University. - 
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Marine Disasters, February, 
1883. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month was 
38, of which 18 were wrecked, 10 abandoned, 3 
missing, 4 burned, 2 foundered, and 1 capsized. 
The list comprises 4 steamers, 5 ships, 14 barks, 
8 brigs and 12 schooners. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, m missing, b burned, 
f foundered, and ¢ capsized 

STEAMERS. 
Tacoma, w.from Tacoma for San Francisco. 
Hekla, w. from Stettin for New York. 
Glamorgan,a. from Liverpool for Boston. 
Morro Castle, b. from New York for Charleston. 

SHIPS. 

Charlotte, w. from Antwerp for New York. 
Parkfield, w. from Calcutta for New York. 
Imperatrice Elisabetta, b. from Cadiz for New 

Orleans. 

Enoch Train, a. from New York for Bremen. 
H. 8. Gregory, a. fm. New Tacoma for Queens- 
town. 


R. H. B. 


BARKS, 


Lide, w. from New York for Oporto. 

Argo, w. from New York for Queenstown. 

Julie Mathilde, a. from Liverpool for Phiadel- 
phia. 

Dulcimer, w. from Pernambuco for New York. 

Acacia, w. from Boston for Matanzas. 

Glaramara, f. from San Francisco for Queens- 
town. 

Matilda Hilyard, w. from Cadiz for Boston. 

Minnie Hunter, w. from Cardenas for Delaware 
Breakwater. 

Padre Madre. a. from Baltimore for Dublin. 

Prince Llewellyn, a. from Pernambuco for New 
York. 

C. L. Taylor, a. from Pt. Townsend, for San 
Francisco. 

Germania, w. from Wolgast for New York. 

Janan, a. from Wilmington, N. C. for Liver- 
pool. 

Themis, m. from Bremen for Philadelphia. 

BRIGS. 


Adrienna, a. from New York for Ayr. 
Grant, b. from Aspinwall for Pensacola. 
Willie, f. from Orchilla for Baltimore. 


SCHOONERS. 


Humber, b. from New York for Point-a-Pitre. 

Wm. A. Farwell, m. from Cedar Keys for New 
York. 

Chas. L. Mitchell, w. from Portsmouth, N. H. 
for Baltimore. 

Madawaska Maid, w. Fisherman. 

Elizabeth, w. from Boston for Calais, Me. 
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Bessie E. Dickinson, a. from Darien for New 
York. 

Enterprise, w. from Chincoteague for New 
York. 

Isaac A. Chapman, w. Fisherman. 

Willie H. Joyce, m. from F. Bay, N. F. for 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Teal, c. from St. John, N. B. for New York. 

Stella, w. from New Orleans for Tuspan. 

Mabel, w. from New York for San Do. City. 
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Receipts for February, 1883. 


MAINE. 
Lewiston, Cong. church............... $ 33 15 
New HAMPSHIRE. 


Rindge, Col. Jason B. Perry.......... 1 00 
VERMONT. 
Bennington, 3nd Cong. church....... 10 68 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Attleboro, Mrs. Ebenezer Carpenter, 
to const. C. C. Ketter, of Marietta, 
OHIO MAE sews neice Rertiete mete 30 00 
Cambridgeport, Prospect St. ch. and 
Hriend, for libraries. xa ceeccn. dee 40 00 
Clinton, SMivang?l church). 2.2 acee: oe 15 58 
East Weymouth, Cong. church....... 26 00 
Foxboro; Cong: Churches seme «1c eke 21 62 
Great Barrington, Cong. church...... 40 00 
Groton, Cong. ch., of wh. $20 for lib. 45 00 
Hathield; Cong. church)... a.c.. a: oo , 93 59 
Lancaster, Evang’] 8.8. .....-.-.-...- 10 00 
Lenox, Cong; church i.s.0-- seen 32 30 
Newton Centre, Rev. R. C. Mills...... 5 00 
Harriet S. Cousins, for library...... 20 00 


Mrs. G. F. Stone, for lib’y, as a me- 
morial of Hattie R. Stone........ 20 00 


Northampton, Ist Cong. church...... 124 12 
Nrsy de DPW illiston ye aeerciaeeree 25 00 
Royalston, 2nd Cong. church......... 3 79 
Walpole, Cong. ch., of wh. to const. 
H. P. Stetson, L. M., $30.......... 40 10 
Waltham, Trinitarian ch., of wh., $20 
HORM Ora Y,.c ata toate vielen 30 50 


Wellfleet, 2nd Cong. church.......... 2 00 
Winchester, Estate of D. N. Skillings, 

of Winchester, Mass,, per David 

N, Skillings)(Trustee: 5.22.01 =. 1,000 00 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport, Benjamin Alexander, Boat- 
swain’s Mate, U.S. N., on U.S. S. 
New Hampshire, to be distributed 


among needy seamen’s widows... 20 00 
Pawtucket, Central Falls Cong. ch... 389 25 
Peacedale, Cong. church............. 13 00 

CoNNECTICUT. . 
Birmingham, J. Tomlinson........... 5 00 
Cons Church iowa shee at creas ee 35 82 
Burrville, L. B. Marsh, for lib. work.. 1 00 
Canton Centre, Cong. ch. and Soe’y.. 8 64 
Colchester, Ist Cong. ch. and §.5S.... 8 62 
baberby. Beis. CROMpPsOmee nett ee 6 00 
East Hartford, a Friend.............. 3 00 
East Windsor, Mrs. S. L. Wells, of 

wh. for lib’y in memoriam Mr. H. 

IPriGtw DRUK season cmt ean ee 25 00 
Greenwich, 2nd Cong. church........ 22 78 

“AY BM riewd 3.352 Mois eeeoiecreean ao ane 10 00 
Bdward Ay Kmapp gon sce scanent 2 00 
Griswold, Ist Cong. ch, and Soc’y..... 5 00 
Hartford, Anna H. Bolton, for lib’y.. 20 00 
Litchfield. lst Cong. chureh.......... 18 48 
Milford, Plymouth ch., of wh. Rev. G. 
EL (Gritty GOW, 2. sc arse eerste 55 95 
S. Benedict Mallett 5 00 


New Britain, Infant class, South Cong. 
church; fomlibrary<. -.s0s. ces eee 20 00 
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Norwalk, W. S Lockwood, for lib’s... 
Norwich, 1st Cong. church........ ... 
Pomfret, Cong. church... ..--.----=- 
Rockville, ist Cong. ch., of wh. J. N. 

Stickney, $20, constituting. Allyn 

gee L. M., and §. S. for lib., 

BOO. cand 6 cco seer ote Oe eet ata oat ts 
Salisbury;.Cong: church. ...)..2. 22.6... 
Warren, Ist Cong. church and Soce’y. 1% 
Waterbury, 1st Cong. church. 
Westford, Cong. church,....;........ 
West Suffield, Cong. ch. and Soe’y... 68 
Woodbury, Mrs. C. P. Churchill...... 


New YORE. 


Brooklyn, Lafayette Ave. Pres. ch., 
of wh. $5 from I E. Thurber, and 
for lib’s, viz.: $20 from Nathan 
Stephens; $20 from Louisa F. 
Cuyler, for the Mary Cuyler Chees- 
man lib’y; and $60 from Daniel 
W. and Helen M. McWilliams, for 
three lib’s to benamed as follows: 
‘“ Walter McWilliams, mem’] lib.,”’ 
“Daniel W. McWilliams, Jr., mem’ 
lib.,”’ and ‘‘ Norman McWilliams 
mena? bie oe eee eee 

Gravesend, Ref. ch., of wh. Misses 
Agnes and Cornelia Lake for a 
library, $20, and J. I. Lake to 
complete payment of Life Di- 
Tectorshipy G10: skeen te ook 

Hudson, J. T. Simpson, for lib’y...... 

New York City, received balance 
of legacy of Francis P. Schoals, 
deceased, per Fred. Baker, Peter 
Cummings & Horace F. Hutchins, 
EGXECHEONS score ucts mee eee 2,000 00 
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Broadway Tabernacle church...... 209 47 
As ASDOWwie Bros ..csccadacsatccee es 166 00 
WilliamtAstorrs eset te eer ee ak 100 00 
J. W. Hamersley, for libraries..... 100 00 
Jz AG ROOSEV ELE. Gime eee coats 30 00 
Wi He WOR ek Geeta eee 25 00 
Hitchcock, Darling & Co.......... 25 00 
Tiffany CO. <0. cee soeeiee -oemetee 25 00 
Johneay(C. Graye ass eae eee 25 00 
Mrs. Jonathan Sturges............. 25 00 
Mrs. John W. Auchincloss for the 
“Charles Russell <Auchineloss”’ 
LIDVETY:.3. oooh es eee eae 20 00 
J. Hooker Hamersley, for library.. 20 00 
Mrs. I. R. Atwater: ./-.. cence =» 10300 
Wilham Meiivarts: eee eee eee 10 00 
Mrs. Horace: Holden... .eonee tee 10 00 
RD DOGG Ce a acacia eee 10 00 
GeoG: Williamiste sac. eens noeee ee 10 00 
DiSaHplestons 5. -waaccae seas hea 10 00 
S. Wis (Greene oe ae: Seer eee 5 00 
Mrs. Augusta B. Storer............. 5 00 
Mrs; Ne D. Billing-woodilcs.<.c..e00ae 5 00 
Rye, Capt. R. B. Chapman.... ....... 5 00 
Wyoming, Pres. church §.S......... 8 28 
NEw JERSEY. 
Bernardsville, J. L. Roberts... ...... 5 00 
East Orange, Miss’y Soc’y of 8. S. of 
Munn Ave. Pres. ch. for libraries. 40 00 
Franklin Park, Henry P. Cortelyou.. 5 00 
Newark, ist Pres. ch., of wh. Mr. J.N. 
Tuttle, “P2050. oe ee 37 50 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Sewickley, Miss E. H. Tite..........: 2 00 
OHIo. . 
Dayton, 1st Pres. ch. 8S. S. for lib’y... 20 00 
CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland; De Suttons eee eee 5 00 
$5,503 84 
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“Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.”—Ecc, II: 1. 


The Waves at Work. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD, 


_ Were you ever down by the beach 
when the wind was blowing in from the 
open sea? Did you see the white-caps? 
Did you see the surf as one great green 
wave after the other came marching in, 
and fell over with a magnificent roar on 
the beach while the salt spray filled all 
the air with briny fragance? If you have 
seen these splendid sights, you remember 
how the waves seemed to march along in 
a great procession before the strong 
wind. Strange sights are these, yet the 
way in which the wind starts the waves 
and keeps them moving is stranger still. 
If you go to Sandy Hook, or to Rock- 
away, or Coney Island by boat, you will 
see some of these things. The wind blows 
upon the water, and as it moves very 
easily, a part of the water is pushed up 
into little heaps by the wind. If the 
wind is light, these tiny heaps are small, 
and soon fall down again. When the 
wind ruffles the water in this way, we 
call it a ripple. When the wind blows 
stronger, it pushes up more water, and 
we call these heaps and ridges waves. As 
the wind keeps on blowing in the same 
direction, the heaps rise and fall quickly, 
and the waves appear to move along over 
the surface of the water in a great proces- 


sion. It is really only an appearance. The 
water does not move along, but only up 
and down, as the motion started by the 
wind passes over the surface. However, 
for our purposes, it is enough to describe 
things just as they look. 

Under the waves the water is calm and 
still. The huge billows that roll over the 
sea in storms are seldom much more than 
fifteen feet high, and they pass over the 
surface without disturbing the water 
beyond the depth of a few feet. Hvery 
wave has a top, a middle part and a 
bottom, or lower part. When a wave 
coming in from the sea approaches the 
shore, the bottom of the wave strikes the 
land first. The sand catches and holds 
it back and makes it go slower. The top 
of the wave, not feeling this friction 
against the ground, rushes forward, leav- 
ing the lower part behind. As the wave 
comes nearer to the beach, the bottom 
part is held back more and more, and 
the whole wave tips over. It pitches for- 
ward as if tripped up, and the top rushes 
onward swiftly, while the lower part lags 
behind. The crest, or upper edge, rises 
higher, for there is no room for it all to 
pass, and it lifts up as if trying to stand 
upright. The air gets caught under the 


erest of the wave in front, and in a 
moment the wave, unable to rise any 
higher, falls flat on its face upon the 
sand, The air caught under it bursts out 
with a roaring sound, and escapes through 
the water in a million white bubbles that 
make the water look like milky foam. 

The white-caps you see upon the open 
water are made in the same way. The 
wind seems to be impatient that the waves 
move so slowly, and it knocks their caps 
off, and the poor waves seem to get very 
mad about it, and to grow quite white in 
the face. The top of the wave tries to 
rush ahead of the lower part, and tumbles 
over in the foaming water-fall the sailors 
call a white-cap. 

When a wave reaches the shore, some- 
thing very curious happens. The bottom 
of the wave strikes the ground first. 
The wave drags over the sand as it passes 
on toward the beach, and draws some of 
the loose sand after it. First, the smaller 
and lighter grains are rolled along or 
lifted up and carried a short distance by 
the wave. As the water grows more 
shallow, the wave scrapes and drags over 
the sand, and the larger grains and even 
small pebbles are rolled along after the 
lighter sand. But the wave must go 
slower here, and thus it lets go its hold 
and drops its load. When it has passed, 
the sand, that may have been level 
before, is raised into a low ridge or 
windrow. The smaller and lighter grains, 
being carried farthest, are dropped in one 
place, and the heayier grains and small 
pebbles are dropped in another place. 

The next wave may stir up and drag 
along more sand, and lay it down, all 
sorted out, on the ridge. Other waves 
may follow, and do the same thing, and 
so the heap begins to grow: the baby 
sand-bar has been born. It may have 
been a mere trifle that started it just 
there—a crab or the bones of a dead 
fish, some gravel dropped from a piece of 
melting ice, a stray bit of sea-weed. No 
matter what it was, or how trifling the 
obstruction, the loose sand rolled along 
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by the wave caught just there, and was 
left behind; the next wave left a little 
more, and each in turn added to the 
heap. 

Waves are very irregular in size, and 
perhaps some big fellow may lift up more 
sand than he can carry, and may drop it 
all in one place. Then for some time the 
weather may be pleasant, and the tiny 
ridge, perhaps not a quarter of an inch 
high, and twenty feet wide, may rest 
awhile. Then a storm comes, with large 
waves, and when they meet this slight 
obstruction they go over it more slowly, 
and drop part of their loads upon it. So 
it may grow very fast in a single day. 
In front, toward the sea, the sand will be 
scooped out in long trenches, and behind 
it will be a stretch of deeper and smoother 
water. After that every wave that comes 
in stumbles and appears to trip just there, 
and there are white-caps over that spot 
even in pleasant weather. When the smooth 
swelling rollers are coming in from the 
sea, they appear to be angry every time 
they strike their feet on the hidden bar, 
and they tumble over with a roar, and 
show a white feather of foam in their 
caps. 

The sand-bar, once started never stops 
growing or changing. It grows wider and 
higher, or it changes its shape, twisting 
about in the strangest manner. Smaller 
bars spring up upon it, or disappear only 
to grow up in another place. At last, 
some spring day, when the tides run low, 
the bar appears above the water. Strange 
things have happened to it. The fish 
have made it their home, lively crabs 
scamper about on the wet sand, and thou- 
sands of clams find a snug resting-place 
there. 

One day last summer I found one of 
these young sand-bars cast up by a storm 
at the eastern point of Coney Island, near 
the inlet at the end of the Marine Railway. 


It was a very small affair, and you may 
not be able to find it next summer, for I 
dare say the next storm tore it all to 
pieces, or carried it away and put it some- 
where else. 
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There was a long, low heap of sand 
thrown up by the waves. Beyond was 
the sea looking toward Rockaway. Be- 
hind the bar was a long pool of still 
water, and you could see how the waves, 
in pushing the sand forward, drove it into 
the pool in long fingers, or capes. So 
the sea-weed and rubbish thrown up by 
the surf, was all sorted out, the larger 
pieces at the top, and the smaller bits 
trailed along toward the pool. All the 
light sand was arranged by itself next 
the pool of still water. This bar was 
thrown up on top of the beach by a storm, 
yet it served to show how the sand-bars 
made under water look. Even on shore 
you can hear the bars roaring and moan- 
ingall day anu night, as the great work of 
the sea goes on, never stopping, never 
hurrying, for centuries after centuries. 
—Harper’s Young People. 


—_> 


Are You Safe? 

« Auntie,” said little Alice, ‘‘ when 
people put their money into a bank do 
they worry about it because they’re afraid 
it isn’t safe?” 

Her aunt replicd :— 

“That depends upon the character of 
the bank. If the officers who manage it 
arr reliable men those who place money 
there have no reason to fear for its 
safety.” 

*‘T thought so,” said Alice. ‘‘ And, 
auntie, I was thinking about my soul,— 
whether it is safe; and I’ve given it to 
Jesus, and I feel as if it must be safe 
there, and I needn’t worry about it. He 
will take care of it, won’t he?” 


‘Yes, dear; it is perfectly safe in the 


hands of Jesus,” replied her aunt. 


Give Him a Good Book. 


How easy to do this. The most timid 
Christian can certainly do this much. 

A captain left this port a few days ago, 
who is, and has been for years, an ex- 
cellent Christian,—a real worker,—so 
much so, that on one voyage he was the 
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means of the conversion of four of his 
crew. Ina word, he “‘ goes about doing 
good.” Note the turning point with 
him:—Some years ago, while a mate, on 
leaving port, a good book was given him. 

“That book,” he says, ‘‘ was the means 
of my conversion.” 

Bless the hand that gave him that book! 
Reader, do you covet a like blessing? Go 
and do likewise. 

As the merchant boxes his goods, es- 
pecially for far-off regions, how desirable 
and how easy to put in a good tract or 
two; and how many rise up to bless him! 
As mother or sister would pack brother’s 
trunk for journeying on land or sea, slip 
in a good book,—always the book, and 
also another or two; accompanying them 
with prayer, and look for the blessing.— 
Bethel Flag. 

oe reg eee 


The Road to Slumberland. 


Wuart is the road to Slumberland, 
And when does the baby go? 

The road lies straight through mother’s arms 
When the sun is sinking low. 

He goes by the drowsy “‘land of Nod,” 
To music of “‘lullaby,”’ 

When all wee lambs are safe in the fold, 
Under the evening sky. 


A soft little night-gown clean and white, 
A face washed sweet and fair ; 

A mother brushing the tangles out 
From the silken, golden hair; 

Two little tired satiny feet, 
From the shoe and the stocking free; 

Two little palms together clasped 
At the mother’s patient knee. 

Some baby words that are drowsily lisped 
In the tender Shepherd’s ear, 

And a kiss that only a mother can place 
On the brow of her baby dear; 

A little round head which nestless at last 
Close to the mother’s breast, 

And then the lullaby, soft and low, 
Singing the song of rest. 

And close and closer the blue-veined lids 
Are hiding the baby eyes, 

As over the road to Slumberland 
The dear little traveler hies; 

For this is the way, through mother’s arms, 
All dear little babies go 

To the beautiful city of Slumberland 
When the sun is sinking low. 

Mary D. Brine,in Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune, 


Mabel and Grace. 
ANAS, Vela 58 


A few months ago we spent a week 
in a beautiful home in one of the 
most delightful of our New England 
towns. In the household was a little 
maiden of six or seven summers, the light; 
of the home. At the time of our visit a 
dear little girl, whose mother had gone 
across the sea, was spending the time of 
her mother’s absence in this home. 

The two little girls were very happy> 
playing and studying together from 
morning until night, yet seldom disa- 
greeing, yielding each to the other cheer- 
fully and gracefully. But one morning 
Mabel was feeling less amiable than 
usual, and was inclined to be selfish, ask- 
ing from her little friend the loan of her 
dolls, her books and her games. But 
when Grace said, in her low, sweet voice, 
‘‘Mabel, please let me take your large 
dell since you have mine?’ Mabel an- 
swered, ‘‘ No, Grace, I want both.” 


“Then may I take your box of 
paints?” 

“No, not that. I want to use it after 
awhile.” 


Grace looked into the face of the usual- 
ly happy and unselfish Mabel with sur- 
prise. Then she said, very gently, 
‘**Mabel, dear, do you think that is quete 
just, to take all my playthings and not to 
let me have any of yours?” 

Mabel did not immediately reply, but 
this soft answer evidently found its way 
to her heart, for her face grew gentle, 
and the happy look came back to her 
eyes. Soon she said, in a pleasant voice, 
“‘Grace, would you like to have my large 
doll or the small one? You may take 
both if you wish; and if you want the 
box of paints here is some nice drawing 
paper; and here is the bird auntie gave 
me this morning, I will run and fill the 
little cup with water, then when you blow 
through the tube it will make beautiful 
music, almost like a real bird.” And the 
two little girls were happy again. Do you 
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not admire Grace’s sweet, patient way? 
How much better than to be cross and 
quarrel! 


————_0oeo__—_ 
Praying and Doing. 

‘‘Bless the poor children who haven’t 
got any beds to-night,” prayed a little 
boy, just before he lay down in his nice 
warm cot on a cold, windy night. 

As he rose from his knees, his mother 
said, ‘‘ You have just asked God to bless 
the poor children; what will you do to 
bless them?” 

The boy thought a moment. ‘* Why, 
if I had a hundred cakes, enough for all 
the family, I would give them some.” 

**But you have no cakes; what then 
are you willing to do?” 

** When I get money enough to buy all 
the things I want, and have some over, 
Tl give them some.” 

‘But you haven’t enough money to 
buy all you want, and. perhaps never will 
have; what will you do to bless the poor 
now?” 

“*T will give them some bread.” 

“You have no bread,—the bread is 
mine.” 

‘‘Then I could earn money and buy a 
loaf myself.” ‘ 

“Take things as they now are—you 
know what you have that is your own; 
what are you willing to give to help the 
poor?” 

The boy thought again. ‘‘T'll give 
them half my money. J have seven pen- 
nies; I'll give them four.. Wouldn’t that 
be right?” 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN'’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
Mie ORT: OF NEW LOAN LIBRARIES 


SHIPPED IN DECEMBER, 1882, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1883. 


- The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April a 1882, was 7,499; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 7,717 ; the total shipments aggregating 15,216. The number of volumes im 
these aS artes was 407,582, and they were accessible, by original and reshipment, 
to 291,193 men. Nine hundred and thirty-five libraries, with 33,660 volumes were 
placed wpon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 107,195 men.—One hundred and sia libraries were placed in one hun- 
dred and six Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,816 
volumes, accessible to seven hundred and forty-two Keepers and surfmen. 


. DECEMBER, 1882. 

During December 1882, fifteen new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 
Rooms at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 7,633-7,637, inclusive, with 
Nos. 7,641-7,646, inclusive, at New York; and Nos. 7,811-7,814, inclusive, at Bos- 
ton. Assignments of these libraries were made as follows :— 


Prony: By whom furnished, W here placed. Bound for. ee 
7633.. American Seamen’s Friend Society..... Br. Steamer Ethiopia.... Glasgow........... 80 
7634. .Jonas M. Eabbey, New Foul: Cityerees Barks SOnbtag. nan. crc. 4: Sydney es s5:s- cs 18 
7635... a SPA ee che oe Ss, So ‘* James A. Borland.. Se Sitios ee 17 
7636... KS ee ee A Ship Charles E. Moody.. San Francisco..... 2 
7637... oe i Niel ie WS ‘* George Stetson..... Sle gst eemats 30 
7641..Mrs. G. B. Grinnell, kOe Pas Se dk. Chapman. a an eo 30 
7642. my i Coy keane ~ J. A> Stamler... .... LIVONPOOl wate. 18 
7643.. rt ey Ne es ana isha MMAPU YE GAG geno ae Mondonye rues 18 
7644... ns _ SE eee ee ‘* Western Belle...... San Francisco..... 18 
7645... ss Od Sak umes tor: ShipsGneciani ete DAUPAN wu sacnie ena 24 
7646..Miss L. Horsford, Cambridge, Mass.... SB BS SUGbOM cme. San Francisco..... 30 
7311..8. S. Cong. church, Springfield, Vt..... Schr. Goodrich Abbott.. Aspinwall ......... 8 
7312..Miss L. A. Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass...... LoS Vi os emme onareey oaks be belh Grocers V1 
7813..The Sewall Ass’n, Lowell, Mass......... Bark Stillman B. Allen.. Honolulu.... ...... 14 
7814..McCallum Miss’n Circle, Medford, Mass. ““ R. M. Haywood.... New Orleans and 
WUPOPC se temas os 10 


Assignments were made during the month from libraries previously sent out, as 


follows :— 
7613..S. S. Cong. church, Farmington. Conn. Shiv Abner J. Benyon... San Francisco..... 20 
7614.. Intermediate class Bethany 8S. 8., New 

VG iE OW NCA ao dale Oren in Se Se Bark Joshua Loring..... New Orleans....... 12 
7615..Mrs. Ada M. PD. Alexander, Northfield, 

TIVES Sota a Ratna eh noe ae eee ‘© Northern Empire... Japan.............. 18 


oS N. 1B Ee aay een Sobor MCE RO PON LE *Ship John Carver....... San Francisco..... 30 
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JANUARY, 


1883. 


During January, 1883, twenty-eight new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 


Rooms at New York and Boston. 


These were Nos. 7,647—7,663, 


inclusive, at 


New York; with Nos. 7,804, 7,805, and Nos. 7,815, 7,824, and 7,826, at Boston. 
Assignments of these libraries were made, as follows:— 


No of 
Library. 


1047 2.519. ISU-E LOS. Chi, A TOvGMNe) Yoon aseestls 


By whom furnished. 


7618. . 
7649... 
7630. 


O, A. Dorman, New Haven, Conn...... 
Asylum Hill Cong. §.8., Hartford, Conn. 
.S. S. Munn Ave. Pres. ch., E. Orange, 
gs. Pres. ch., Aurora, Ni¥....-.2sm-<= 
S. Munn Ave. Pres. ch., E. Orange, 


7651..S. 
7652. .5. 

ING settee herd o ee ee ers ee ee 
7653. .Mr. L. Myers, Plainfield, N. J........... 
7654..C. E. Vail, Blairstown, N. J............ 
(Go0.2 ds 1. simpson. 4tudson, No Yen: seca 
76568..J. W. Hamersley, New York City...... 
7657..Mrs. J. O. Morse, Englewood, N. J..... 
7658..J. W. Hamersley, New York City...... 
7659.. Nathan Stephens, Brooklyn, N. Y...... 
7660 .J. W. Hamersley, New York City...... 
A Ne Ka = 
7662..Mrs. Mary A. Sage, Englewood, N. J... 
7663..J. W. Hamersley, New York City...... 


7815..H. C. Keene, Chelsea, Mass............ 
7316..S. S. 2nd Cong. ch., Amherst, Mass.... 
7317..8. S. Cong. ch., Phillipston, Mass....... 
7818..S. S. Cong. ch., Palmer, Mass.......... 
7819..Dane St. ch., Beverly, MAGS 7 foe oem eine 
7820.. “ ne 
7821..Ladies’. Bethel Society, Newburyport, 


7822.. 


7823..P. A. Eldridge, Springfield, Mass....... 
7824..Park St. ch., Springfield, Mass.......... 
7826..Cong. ch., Wakefield, Mass............. 


W here placed Bound for. spies fo 
Bark Charles Stewart... Hobartstown, Aus- 
traliajccs aeons 12 
Schr. Spartan........... Coastwise.........- 7 
ShipiSt-Paul eases. San Francisco..... 30 
Steamship Morro Castle. Charleston, §.C... 90 
Bark Olustee =n tec Wallao, SaAcc cece 11 
Ship Charles Dennis .... San Francisco..... 80 
<<) -ATIM@nia penises ed Serene. 25 
£" (Cashiers ea enn. Yokohama.... .... 25 
Bark H.C. Litchfield.... Sydmey............ 15 
C.D. Bryant 22h. Hong Kong........ 15. 
Ship Oneida...........-. Sy.dney,1..5225. se 24 
Bark allay seen ponies Amsterdam....... 25 
“S (GeoussHornend-.: Portland, Oregon.. 20 
Ship David Crockett..... San Francisco..... 25 
‘sR. Re Thomas: 5 .- PAP ANS Sosa 25 
“Granite State....... Yokohama......... 26 
© ) Polymesiacs.< sacs Anjier, E. I., and 
JAPAN, we ecco aoe 24 
Schr. Jennie Lockwood... Mobile............. 9 
(O° SUMioniar, sans ences Halifascrse ceeds 10: 
Bark Hayden Brown.... Australia.......... 15 
‘* L. R. Burnham..... Callao: 8S. Acaaseeme 12 
* SarmientOe-.. - 3.00. Buenos Ayres..... 12 
Brig Maggie... ne. seen Lunenberg......... 10 


U.S. St’r Jamestown... W. Indies, 150 boys, and 


100 men. 
Schr. Minnie Lovering... W. Indies.......... 9 
Steamer C. W. Lord..... Philadelphia....... 16 
Bark Charles L. Pierson, Melbourne......... 15- 


Assignments were made during the month, from libraries previously sent out, as 


follows :— 


7616..Rev. J. S. Jones, Baltimore, Md........ 
7617..Miss EK. A. Preswick’s Day School, 
Brooklyn; NoWiva.ateastaece oneness 


7618..8. S. Ref. Dutch ch., Harlem, New York 


7619.. 
7620.. 


S. 8S. Cong:ich:, Bristol, Conny 0... 0; 
E. B. Cobb, Tarrytown, N. Y., for lib’y 
in memoriam Capt. Geo. S. Brewster, 
Stonington, Conn’. jesacenea hese 
7621..Mrs. A. Ludlow Case, Newport, R. I.... 
.. Howard Potter, New York City, in me- 

PVOTLCET Ma EL Pr. cw wre coaster ete 
..Howard Potter, New York City, in me- 
MOTTON Elsa eoscass.s spanner 


Ship Gen. McClellan..... San Francisco..... 25- 


Bark Gleneida......... .. Walparaiso, S.A... 18 
Ship Continental........ 
Bark W. W. Case........ 


“Annie Reed......... 
Ship Imperial............ 


Port Elizabeth..... 14 
Portland, Oregon.. 380 


“Ringleader ane 


“Leading Wind...... 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT. 


7624..S. S. Ist Cong. ch., Danbury, Conn..... Bark Gerard C. Tobey... San Francisco..... 22 
7625..Primary Dep’t S. S. Broadway Cong. 

Gor Norwich  OOnn 226208, .e teenie: Ship City of Philadelphia Japan............. 20 
7626..R. D. Mission 8. S., 54th St. and 7th 

VO“ INOW. Y OF K@Iby:. o) o5.cccn.os couse Bark C. 8. Hurlbert..... Portland, Oregon.. 18 
7627..S. S. Cong. ch., Greeneville, Conn...... fn MIBIELZOR cpoctreteras rien es SAVE La uctias tottertene 16 
7628..R. D. Mission S. S. 54th St. and 7th 

PAV Ost NCW MONK Gil yas aeee tice ae eee Ship Cyrus Wakefield... San Francisco..... 32 
7629..Primary Dep’t S. S. Market St. Pres. 

ChesHarrishure MPa. cee cies cen Bark Thomas A. Goddard Anjier and Batavia, 

LOW" aon onee Santee 14 

7638. gt ones M. eee? New York City....... WESrS.Juniatarsatosse. Asiatic Squadron., 200 
7639... re ss SS hi Nae: yee a ss pau 
7640. . 46 “cc ee le 2a i “ec Cog Ty eee See: ac “ee AS oe 


FEBRUARY, 1883. 


During February, 1883, sixteen new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 
Rooms at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 7,664-7,673, inclusive, at New 
York; with Nos. 7,825, 7,827, 7,828, 7,830, 7,831 and 7,832 at Boston. Assignments 
of these libraries were made, as follows:— 


oy By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. penne 
7664..S. S. Ist Cong. ch., Rockville, Conn.. . Ship Frank N. Thayer.. Java............... 22 
7665. .Infant class 8. S. South Cong. ch., New 

BES TRG AVI TA we (COTATI os, oh Cetanshic oreo folate esetinaiatere ass sa LOCGURGIN Oe ane. eerie Shanghae.......... 20 
7666..Mrs. J. W. Auchincloss, New York City, 

LOT C PEs JATICHINCLOSG wet ceilemisie siecle ioe “John McDonald.... San Francisco..... 30 
7667..W. S. Lockwood, Norwalk, Conn....... “Annie H. Smith.... Yokohama........ 25 
7668.. Agnes N. and Cornelia Lake, Gravesend, 

1Up, oa do Soe Geto Se Goda sacra cod OCs boooen Bark Frank Lambrith.., Adelaide, Aust’l’a. 9 
"669..S. S. lst Pres. ch., Dayton, O........... Ship Storm King........ San Francisco..... 25 
7670..W. S. Lockwood, Norwalk, Conn....... Bark Annie Lewis....... Valparaiso.... ... 14 
7671.. Anna H. Bolton, Hartford, Conn ...... ** Wamoyden).... «0.1. Rio de Janeiro...., 12 
7672..J. Hooker Hamersley, New works City.. Ship Lizzie Ross........ + PAMUWOED. secs 25 
7673..N. Y. Epis. Sea. Miss’n, . Schr. Roseneath........ Newfoundland.... 8 
7825..8. S. Cong. ch., North Andover, Mass.. Bark Hlla................ Valparaiso........ 13 
7827..Prospect St. ch., Cambridgeport, Mass. Pilot boat Fleur de Lis... Boston Bay........ 12 
7828..Harriet S. Cousins, Newton Centre,Mass Bark Weymouth........ New Zealand...... 12 
7830..Mrs. A. Blanchard, Lowell, Mass....... Schr. Ellen Rizpah...... Whaling ype 15 
7831..Mrs. Geo. F. Stone, Newton Centre, 

Mass., in memoriam Hattie R. Stone... em CUICK SLED enicele = rele Wihaline ee ser icer ce 16 
7e32,.Cong: ch., Groton, Mass... ............ John) Me Wisksrrasye( Coasting........... i 


During February, 1882, twenty-seven loan libraries, previously sent out, were re- 
shipped from our Rooms at New York and Boston, as follows:— 


No. 3,098, No. 4,208, No. 4,440, No. 6,162, No. 6,771, No. 6,884, No. 7,204, No. 7,292, No. 7,426, 
«© 3454, “ 4,032, “ 5,150, “ 6,518, “6,793, “ 6,907, “ 7253, “* 7851, “7,440, 
“ 4012, “ 4972, “ 5,709, “ 6,758, “ 6,828, “ 7,110, “ 7,277, “ 7,428, “ 7,476. 


SUMMARY. 
New Libraries Issued in Dec., 1882—15 Libraries Reshipped in Dec., 1882—82 
Og ane Jan., 18838—28 “ us Jan., 18838—28 
66 6 Feb., OG arts 66 66 Feb., Ke? 


59 37 


JHE XMERICAN PEAMEN'S PRIEND SOCIETY'S 


LOAN LIBRARIES 

For seamen, contain, on an average, thirty-six volumes, always including the Hoty Brsiz,— 
unless it is found, upon inquiry, that the vessel upon which the library is placed, is already sup- 
plied with it. Accompanying the Bible are other carefully chosen religious books, and a choice 
selection of miscellaneous volumes, Each library ordinarily has two or three volumes in German, 
Danish, French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in English. The library is numbered, label- 
led and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, registered, and then assigned to the donor of the. 
funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon notified of its shipment. For every contribution of 


TWENTY DOLLARS for that purpose, a library is sent out in the name of the donor. 


For this part of its work, the Society receives funds,—very largely.from Sunday-schools, 
but increasingly, of late years, from individuals, many libraries being sent out as Memorials. 
Certain schools have sent out forty, twenty, or less libraries, and are adding, yearly, to these 
investments. The Society sends fifty copies of the Lirz-Boat, afour page paper, monthly, for 
one year, postage paid, to every Sunday-school contributing a library, with all intelligence 
received of the whereabouts and work of each. It also mails, quarterly, a statement in regard 
to every new library sent out during the previous three months, to the address of each donor of 
the same. In addition, as far as possible, by means of the Lire Boat, the SarLtors’ MAGAZINE, 
and by correspondence,—in response to request for it,—the donor of each library is kept in- 
formed of its reshipments and effectiveness. 

The ends aimed at for twenty-four years past, in making up these libraries, may be named, 
in the reverse order of their importance,—as (1) recreation and amusement, (2) the civilization, 
softening and humanizing of seamen, (3) the imparting to them of solid information, (4) their 


religious instruction and impression. 


THEIR RESULTS. 


These Loan Libraries, have led hundreds of seamen to the Savior of sinners. Individual 
sailors, entire crews, and very many officers have been made Christians by this agency.— The 
faith of Christian seamen is fed and quickened by these books.—Their use by individuals, and 
in meetings for religious service at sea, has been instrumental in promoting the observance of 
the Sabbath.—They inform and elevate the sailor, mentally.—Relieving the tedium of sea-life, 
they take the place of indifferent and vile publications.—They change)sailors’ habits, discowr- 
aging profanity and obscenity, and inducing temperance and chustity,—As an issue of these 
results, a ship’s discipline is improved by a library,—safety of life and property is increased, 
and voyages become, in every way, more certain and profitable. 


HOW TO SEND THEM OUT. 


To send out a Library, enclose twenty dollars, in check, post office money-order, or in other 
safe way, to order of Treasurer American Seamen’s Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. Give the name and post office address of the contributor, and an assignment of a new 
library, with the name of the vessel upon which it is placed, destination, &e., will be made, 
and notice thereof sent to the donor. 


